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CLARA’S HERO. 





BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 








“We are too good friends to be lovers,,a favorite; and besides, other officers. were 
Charley. Fie! there would be mo romance in : present, also old friends, and who had come 
it. Lintend to marry a hero.” 3 likewise to say good-by. » 

The speakers wére alone, by the fire, in the ; Clara was asked to play while Charley sang. 
dusk of the evening: the lady sitting before it, : § So Capt.. Simpson came and stood beside her. 
the gentleman leaning against the mantle-piece. 3 At the general request, she played, ‘‘ Blue Bon- 

He gave something like a sigh, but added ‘ nets’ o’ér the’ Border.” But while Charley’s 
quickly, in a manly voiée, “I em sorry for it, S valie rose clear and steady, her fingers trem- 
Clara; but Iam not a hero; good-by.” bled. The others joined in the chorus, and no 

He was gone. But as he had spoken his g one noticed her agitation, except Charley, who 
farewell, his eyes had looked down into her ? $ dared not attribute it to-the right cause. Once 
own sorrowfully and tenderly; and somehow Sor twice, she had hoped they might be alone 
they seemed very like eyes she had seen in her for a minute, when she half intended to speak 
day-dreams. -Was she mistaken? Did she love ; the truth. But Capt. Simpson left before most 
him? She mused, for awhile, with a strange $ : of the others, going away wondering and pained 
feeling of loss: loss of something very, very ; 3 by her seeming coldness. 
dear to her. : The war went on. Charley fought in numer- 

She little knew that in the heart she had re- 3 ous battles-and rose rapidly. At Gettysburg, 
“jected were all the qualities requisite to make 3 he commanded a regiment, and, toward the 
her hero. They only ‘waited ‘an opportunity for ; close of the third day, fell desperately wounded. 
development: and that opportunity soon came. ; With much difficulty he was brought home, and, 

Fort Sumpter had been fired on. Drums for weeks, it was doubtful' whether he would 
were beating, flags flying, everybody was ex- ‘ive or. die. 
cited. ‘Brothers, sons, and‘ husbands were en- 3 Meantime the‘ideal- hero in-the heart of Clara 
listing. Among others, Charley entered the j Biahe had long vanished, and the image of 
army: he raised a company and marched to : ; Charley Simpson had taken its place. Often, 
the relief of Washington. 3 how often, did she go back to the old, sweet 

The evening before the regiment left,.Charley ; days of their friendship. These memories were 
called to bid Clara’s family good-by. Clara her chief pleasure now, for there seemed no 
had not seen him since their tete-¢-tete, except ;.enjoyment-in the present, no hope in the future. 
occasionally in the street, when he recognized ; She would have given worlds if she had never 
her only by a distant bow. She had been but } spoken the words which sent him from her side. 
half satisfied with herself lately, She had } Ah! she often thought, if her answer had been 
missed Charley more than she had thought she } different, his‘ letters might have brightened the 
would. When he came in, her heart began to ; weary days. Sometimes she was shown those 
beat fast. She asked herself if he would be ¢ addressed to his family; and their modesty in 
like himself to-night, or cold. as he: had been § * alluding to his own deeds, with which the news- 
lately. Beyond a few general remarks, how- } ; Papers were ringing, made her worship him 
ever, Charley said nothing to her; he was occu- ' more than ever. And now, when he was so ill, 
pied chiefly in bidding farewell to her father } ; ; perhaps about to die, she could not even see 

» and mother, with whom he had always been | ‘him. Oh! if she had acted differently, it would 
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. 28 SHADOWS. 
have been her sweet duty, in this hour of agony, ; ‘You look so pale you frightened me,” she 
to be at his bedside. What words can tell how} said, breathlessly, and stiJl trembling, but hold- “ 
her heart was racked at reflections like these? ‘tes out her hand. And she added, “I hear 

At last he was pronounced out of danger. you are going back soon. Surely, your friends 
Then it was said he was able to sit up, to ride should keep you here till you are better.” 
out, to walk a short distance, to be able to call “My friends!” he answered, a little bitterly. 
on his friends. But Clara never met him. He } “I once counted you among them. But you, 
did not even come to see her father and mother, } at least, have done little to keep me at home, 
at which they wondered often. But, in truth, } not, I believe, remembering old times sufficiently 
Col; Simpson was deeply hurt. Friends and} to send, even once, to ask if I was dead or 
acquaintances, far and near, had visited him in } living.” 
~ ‘his sickness; old intimates of the family, ladies ; He little knew what she had suffered, or he 
as well as gentlemen, had come as soon as he } would have spared her these words. He little 
could leave his room; but the one longed-for- ; suspected that only the remembrance of her 
face had never appeared. So near, and yet 3 foolish speech, and her fear of his contempt, had 
denied the pleasure of one word, one look even. {kept her away. She sat silent, with quivering 
Did she fear he would misconstrue her if she 3 lips, and fast filling eyes, while he continued, 
came? Yes! that must be the reason, he said: <I called to say ‘Good-by’ again: perhaps, 
to himself: he was hurt beyond words; and had $ this time, forever. By-the-by,” he added, as 
made up his mind to return to his post, for: if suddenly remembering the interview in this 
which he was now preparing, without calling {same room, ‘have you found your hero yet, 
at the Blakes at all. Clara?” 

3 





But a night or two before he was to leave, But her face was hidden in her hands, her 
the longing to see her once more became in- $ voice was choked with sobs. 
supportable, and just as twilight was falling ‘God forgive me,” he said, all his bitterness 
he turned his steps to her house. He was $ melting away at the sight of her emotion, ‘what 


” 


sore 


dressed in plain clothes, for he never wore uni- } have Ldone? I have been a brute—— 

form except on duty, but the servant, who was$ ‘‘I have deserved it all,” she murmured. 

an old one, knew him, and ushered him into the ‘‘7—I—didn’t mean 4 

drawing-room without announcement, as in the A sudden light broke over him. There was 

old times. Clara had been out on horseback, { something in her tone, her manner, that flashed 

and was sitting alone, before the fire, with her< hope into his heart. He stooped down anh 

hat still in her hand. She was lost in a revery 2 bent over her. 

so deep that she did not hear Col. Simpson’s ‘*What would you answer now, Clara?” he 

advancing footsteps, and was only aware of his $ said, his voice shaking. 

presence when she happened to look up and She looked up at him: it was enough; in 

saw him leaniag on the mantle-shelf. another moment she was weeping glad tears on 
She gave a little start, for at first she thought } his shoulder, 

she had seen his ghost: but, recognizing him,} When Charley went back to the army, he went 

hastened to explain her emotion, 3 as Clara’s husband: she had found HER HzRO. 
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SHADOWS. 





BY OLIVE C. FERRISS. 





I stanp here alone in the door to-night, 
And I watch the shadows fall, 

And I think of the shades that will one day come 
And gather over us all; 

That will gather over us all, kind heart, 
Tn a day that will surely be, 

As the gloom comes down on the world to-night, 
O’er hill, and vale, and sea. 


And I’m standing here in an idle dream, 
While I watch the fading light, 

And the twilight robes that are falling gray 
Round the dusky feet of night; © 


And I watch the whole world growing da, 
As the day’s last moments fleet, 

And I think of the valley, dark and cold, 
Where the clasping shadows meet. 


I know the mists that gather here 
Will break on a brighter shore, . 
Where the gloom of the night-time ne’er is known, >» 
And the shadows fall no more. : 
I know that all is bright and fair 
In the land beyond the skies, 
Oh! the blessed home that is promised us 
In our Father’s Paradise! 
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A NEW-YEAR’S STORY. 





BY. THE AUTHOR OF “THE BECOND LIFE.” 





Marrua Toutvar pushed the book off of the: hear two of the tipsy Irish women, put in last 
window-ledge and leaned sullenly on her elbows. 3 night, yelping at each other now. Her father, 
“A great and beautiful thing to be alive?’ $a raw-boned man in a red shirt, was smoking a 
Umph! That depends——” she muttered. pipe at the other side of the room, and below 

It was some story, with dilutions of Carlyle in | the window where she stood was a basement 





it, that she was reading. kitchen, where her mother, fat and jolly, was 
Martha’s eyes were a reasonable gray, and $ finishing the week’s washing; the two jail bull- 
the projecting forehead, under the coarse, yel- $ dogs were snarling over a heap of bones at the 
low hair, promised a good deal >f strength and$ door. Martha had been starching all day her- 
intelligence; but the brain below was a little} self: her hands were stiff and bleeding. 
drunk just now with half-comprehended Carlyle : No, not an inviting, poetic life certainly; yet 
and Emerson. She had just left school, and, maybe (glancing at the glass) good enough for 
you know, every reading girl, between leaving $ her. She did herself injustice in the look, per-~ 
school and falling in love, has a passion for haps, seeing only the stout, solid figure, and 
metaphysics-made-easy. > the features both heavy and dull. She did not 
**To think of living!’” looking out into the know how a bit of cheerfulness and a smile 
clear December night glimmering into softer’ kindled the whole face into downright beauty, 


starlight, the gray eyes slowly filling with tears. $ 
“Tt might be worth a trial—to live—somewhere, 
where there would be room for work, or sharp 
pain, or happiness. In the thick of cities. If 
she were a man she could be on a battle-field 


just as it did these coarse jail-rooms of theirs. 

“Matty,” said her father, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe. ‘Don’t you want to put oh & 
clean collar and things? Sam/’ll be up before 
the meeting, he said.” 


“Tt don’t matter.” 
“Well, tell him I’m gone on. We’re going to 


to-night,” her blood hot and her teeth clenched. 
“Even women could do something in hospitals: 
they lived years in a day there. But here—3 clench old Dyke to-night on the gov’ner ques- 
here——” $ tion,” going out and pulling his coat on as he 
The clearer the thought of the full, chivalric } went. 
life yonder grew to her, the deeper was the; ‘It didn’t matter for Sam?” Her conscience 
disgust on her face. She caught the ehiliows | twinged her sharply. She went to the glass, 
sash as if it had been an iron grating, looked $ smoothing her hair, straightening her dress. 
up and down the narrow, muddy street, into the $ Sam loved her as nobody else ever would; for 
back-yard, at the roém within, with its white-$two years he had been working hard, so that 
washed walls, rag-carpet, and green and yellow } they could go to housekeeping in the spring; 
chairs. ‘‘Bah-h!” with a guttural outbreak, } not saying much, but dogging on, day after 
“I’m sick of the whole of it.” day; she ought to remember that. Well, she 
Martha’s three years of schooling, at the semi- i did. Poor Sam, with his snub nose and brushy 
nary on the hill, had not cleaned off some little sred hair! There was not much roem in his 
vulgar traits of manner; had not even made her ; nature for heroic effort, or deeds of derring-do: 
conscious of them. But, apart from that, she {how absurd these longings of hers to-night 
was an honest, earnest girl, with good, right : would seem to him! 
feelings below all. Well, it was true, there was ; $ It was a long time since Martha Tolivar had 
not much of the polish or delicacy of life around : ; spent so much thought on her lover’s nature. 
her, you might have thought, that evening. Her ; She had grown so used to him. It seemed to 
father was the turnkey of the town prison: they ; ;her they had been engaged since they were 
lived in the front rooms of the jail, wide and § children. Down a by-street she could see the 








well-lighted enough, but with the musty smell : snug little house he had rented for the Spring. 
of crime about them, somehow, and the cells: Well, Sam would go on bossing the nail-shop, 
and their thieves or drunken vagabonds just ; then, and she would do her own cooking. Her 
on the other side of the hall-wall. 


She could ; life was ruled out straight to the end; and again 
29 
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she caught at the window-frame as if it were ; 
an iron cage. Just across the street was Judge 
Lynn’s old place: a queer, old-fashioned stone ¢ 
house in the midst of a clear-shaven lawn and ‘ 
forest trees. Martha’s perception was acute 3 
enough to see how every trait of the place be-$ 
trayed the life of its owners, generous, refined, ; 
graceful. Molly Lynn and she had been class- 3 $ 
mates, up at the seminary, used to walk home } 
together; for Molly had ng false pride. _ Since 
then Martha watched her with a curiou 

rest, though, of course, their friendship: 3 
ceased, except for a pleasant nod and smile 3 
* now and then. Their lives were so utterly 
apart! God had showered such full, choice 
blessings on that girl! Martha could catch ay 
glimpse of her now through the folds of the lace 
window-curtains of the judge’s library,,sewing 
by the lamp: how delicate, and fair, and quiet 
she was! her face still with content and security. 

It was not her beauty that Martha envied, nor $ 
position: it was the unnumbered chances she 3 
held. ‘The chances—the very air of that house 3 
is full of life, and music, and culture, every day. 
Not one of these men and women to whom she } 
talks that does not help her to knowledge and 
refinement. It is easy to live nobly, supported 
by nobler souls——” I am afraid it was a 
bitter smile which Martha gave at that moment, 
seeing Sam Carton enter the gate. 

Over the street young Robert Fullmer, the 
State’s attorney, had stopped at Judge Lynn’s. 
People said he was soon to marry Miss Lynn. 
No man in his party, they also said, had the 
mental force of Fullmer; even his enemies pro- 
phesied a sure and speedy ascent for him, “All 
her life a first chance for her,’”’ said Martha to 
herself. ‘Always power, and a place to stand } 
where she can make God and man glad that she } 
has lived.” 

It was the night before New-Year's, and a3 
wild fancy crossed her mind. What if with the 3 
new year a new life could begin for herself; if} 3 
some magic could tear her out of this dull, vul- 8 
gar commonplace, and give her, too, a higher ; 
heroic destiny. ‘I wouldn’t care how terrible } 
was the pain it held,” she said, “if-—” 3 

Sam Carton opened the door just then. Now, $ 
the girl loved Sam, whether she knew it or not. 3 
She hurried a smile on her face so as to please 3 








A NEW-YEAR’S STORY. 
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a biting cold night,” coming up beside her. 
“Yon’s Bob Fullmer,going in there. They say 
he’s honeyfugled that pretty daughter of Lynn’s 
into marrying him. It’s a pity.” 

“Why?” sharply. ‘What do you know of 
Mr. Fullmer?” 

‘‘He’s not the true wood for a man, Matty,” 
rubbing his red hands in his lumbering, slow 
way. {Not the true wood!» There’s things 
about him I wouldn’t say—to youy But that 
was a Scoundrelly trick, now, he played our 
firm about that screw matter. You mind?” | 

“Yes, something of it,” indifferently. 

“That did set my teeth on édge. I’ve sworn 
often I’d be revenged on Bob Fullmer for that. 
But it’s likely it’ll go off in swearing,” with 
good-natured laugh. ‘‘What are you going to 
do to-morrow, Matty? It’s a holiday. New- 
Year’s, you know?” 

Martha looked at him wistfully. ‘I don’t 
know. I think, Sam—— if one could have a 
new life—begin all over again to-morrow——” 

“Eh? Yes! I see,” looking gravely out of 


$ the window, his face reminding her, as it often 


did, that there were depths of quiet and serious- 
ness about him in which she had no share. 
‘‘Most days seem like that to me—a fresh 
start.” He was silent for a little while, then 
roused himself. ‘‘ Well, Matty, I must be off. 
I only stopped to look at you on my way to the 
meeting.” 

She stood tapping on the window-sill. This 
was the end of most of their interviews—just 
such every-day jog-trot sort of talk. She had 
read of passionate love-words, of tender looks; 
they were not for such as her. ‘‘It’s early yet, 
Sam,” smothering a sigh. 

‘No, I think not. Will you look at the clock, 
Matty? My watch is stopped.” 

She went into the back-chamber to look ata 
clock behind the door, taking a candle with her. 
“It wants five minutes of eight. Father set 
ours by the town-clock this evening.” She did 
not know that life and death before long should 
hang on that trivial answer. 

“‘Good-by then,” he said, ‘‘I’m late, The 
meeting begins at eight. I'll go through Ford’s 
lane, though, and make a near cut. Good-by.” 
He held her hand a moment, then went out, 
touching his cap again at the door. Sam had 





him, and felt a little crest-fallen when he did 3 some old-fashioned courtesies that made Martha 
not notice it, or her particularly, but began smile. He never had kissed her but twice, and 
talking, as her father had done all day, of the: then turned pale and looked grave as a woman. 
meeting, and old Dyke, and the gov’ner question. might. She wondered if it was because he cared | 


‘But I forgot, Matty,” he said, at last, “you : so little, or so much # 


don’t care whether we elect our candidate or not. : Going to the window, Martha looked 


It’s } again, idly. The night had clouded over 


What do you see out of the window, eh? 
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A NEW-YEAR’S STORY. 31 
a heavy impending snow-storm. Sharp, wintry ; ment, she thought. This was a woman they 
gusts rattled the windows and waved the bare } were bringing in now: she heard Phil Hoyt, the 
poplars across the street like gigantic black { constable, say so, when her father went to un- 
plumes. The street was deserted; the political } bolt the door; and the woman had been arrested 
meeting, at the other side of the town, had ; for nothing more than vagrancy, she knew, for 
drawn in all straggling passengers; only Sam’s ; they were putting her into one of the more de- 
heavy, cleg-nailed shoes rung on the pavement, } cent cells used formerly as the debtor’s prison. 
} as he passed down under the flickering street Almost all the women brought in made some 
lamps and turned at last into an oblique alley. : outcry, but this one was perfectly silent; the 
“He said he would take that short cut,” she} only noises heard were the shuffling of the i 
murmured te herself, watching him out of sight i men’s feet on the hempen carpet and their 34 
for want of something better to do. voices in an anxious whisper. ‘What is it?” 
She stood there just five minutes, for the} she said to herself, holding the door-latch in 
clock struck eight, and timed her, when another, } ; her hand impatiently. ‘She is tipsy, perhaps, 
. fe > lighter step went down the street. ‘It is Robert ‘ : and heavy to lift.” 

“Pillmer,” peering out. ‘He is going to speak ; ; The next moment her father opened the door, 
to-night,” watching him, too, turn down Ford’s ; in his shirt-sleeves and trousers, holding a flar- 
lane. ‘He'll be late. I wonder what it is Sam ‘ ; ing candle. 

> ‘has against him?” she said, as she turned from; ‘You up, Matty?” he cried. ‘That’s lucky. 
thé window, and, poking up the fire into a: : Bring us some warm milk for this child, dear. It’s 
ch 1 blaze, took out her sewing. : ; starving, I think,” going back to the prisoner, 

The girl was nervous; body and mind were $ S who stood leaning against the wall, holding a 

strained and irritable; long after her usual bed } S baby i in her arms. 

. « hour had passed, therefore, she remained in} The men were used to sights of crime and 

the family room, pacing restlessly up and down, } pain, so the woman’s face did not move them; 

her sewing strewed on the floor. It was some} and if the child had died then and there, they 

muslin she was making up for her wedding; it ; would have looked on it, probably, as a happy 

tired her; it was a part of the dull outlook into $ deliverance, it was such a wizened, diseased- 

the future. Had this New-Year, laden with life } } looking little wretch, bearing such unmistakable 

and death to myriads, nothing for her but the marks of its birth in vice. But it made Martha 

old stagnation? $ sick to look at it and at its mother; with an 
The night had grown colder and more stormy 3  under-thought of how coarse and vulgar the 

with every hour; blasts of hail struck sharply ; life was which subjected her to such sights and 

against the windows, and the wind howled at } sounds. j 

intervals through the silence, more fiercely, she The woman had been young and beautiful 

fancied, than ever before. It might have been ; but a year or two ago it might be—but months 

the tension of her own brain, but there was a} tell like years on such as she. Yet her face, 

strange wailing in its sound, meaning in its ‘under the dirt and tangled hair, was fresh- 

abrupt pause, as though the whole night waited ; S tinted and dimpled, and there was a latent, 

for some untold sorrow. Even the dull thud of; dewy softness in the brown eyes, with all their 

some belated passenger’s step, on the frozen } ; unmeaning glare now. 

snow without, had an ominous sound, as though $ ’ «What ails her?” Martha whispered to her 

he were the messenger of evil tidings. 3 father. It seemed impossible to her that any 
“I am hysteric as any fine lady,” she said, : mother could look at a starving child with so 

ne arresting herself as she turned toward the win- ? 3 ? unmoved a face as this; the woman’s limbs, too, 

dow and lighting a night-lamp. ‘It would be $ ; were rigid, and her flesh had a livid, cataleptic 

more to the purpose to consider what is for; 3 tinge. 

breakfast, to-morrow, than to abandon myself | “Dunno. She’s been an’ taken some drug, ’s 

to thesé silly fancies.” ' g likely. Let’s have the babby, my girl. No?. 
eons however, before leaving the } Well, bring the milk, wean maybe she’ll feed 

room, hearing a sudden noise without. They ; ; her.” 

yg Were bringing in a prisoner through the hall j “T found ’em on Stokes’ cellar-door,” said 

outside, the same front-door being used as an: Hoyt, lighting his lantern- candle, | which had 

entrance to the jail and dwelling-house. As ; blown out; “‘heven’t got a wurd “out on her 

much as was possible, Martha avoided all con- : from that minit till now. Maybe she’d tell you 

tact with the prisoners, however; it was the : ; what she’s tuk, Miss,” he added, turning to 

only means she had of preserving any refine- } Martha as he went away. 
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Bat the woman only stared blankly in Martha’s 3 She woke with a confused sound of subdued 
face when she questioned her. Either she would : ; voices in her ear, a clanging of doors, cries of 
not hear, or there was some pain here different } anger and horror, and then sudden pauses such 
from any which had come under the girl’s ken. } as fall on a terrified crowd, The sounds were 
So Matty brought the cup of warmed milk and; > without the gates. Within the jail all was silent, 
fed the child. It swallowed like some starving: < save now and then a smothered footfall outside 
cub, and, when it had done, turned its soggy} of her door. Torches, carried by some of the 
black eyes on her face with a strange appealing } crowd in the street, threw reddish, uncertain 
look, she fancied. But she was full of idle fan-; glares upon the wall and on her bed, “It is 
cies, she knew, to-night; she put them out of! some criminal they are bringing here,” she said. 
her head; and when her father pushed open the ; ‘‘So the New-Year comes in,” and she hid her 
cell-door, and the woman went in mechanically ; face in her hands, sick of slime and vice, and 
and stretched herself on the ragged pallet ga pitying herself. Don’t blame her! .She was 
the same glassy stare, Matty tried to forget her: only a girl, not far from a child, and would 
with the rest. Did they not lock up just such ; have liked an innocent, foolish life just 4s other 
wretches every night? ; girls do. * 

Her father looked grave when he came out § At first she tried to shut out the noises and 
and turned the key. “There’s somewhat out } the lights, then she got up, and, wrapping a 
of the ordinary the matter with that un,” he; shawl about her, crept to the window. They 
said. ‘It’s not drink either. Well, go to bed,} had taken the prisoner inside; the gates were 
Matty. What’s kept you up in this shivering | : fastened; but she could catch glimpses of the 


‘night, pet, anyway?” stooping to kiss her. swaying mass of faces under the leafless pop- 


If his jaws were lank and unshaven, and his} lars on the dark street, red and angry. Over- 
shirt patched flannel, her father’s eyes were the} head, was the wide, cold winter’s night, catching 
kindest she ever had known, and his smile as} the sickly pallor of dawn; beneath, the drifted 
tender as a woman’s; the kiss warmed her, and} snow, foul and muddy already with the tramp- 
80 did the hearty “God bless you, puss. Be up} ling feet. The whole world was cold and foul, 
early to give me my coffee in the morning.” the girl thought, standing there with chilled 

Maity turned off, going dgwn the hall. At} feet and sick heart, trying to understand the 
the woman’s cell she halted a moment. What sullen muttering of these men without, She 
if she went in and sat by her to-night? She} heard it at last. It was murder they talked 
could persuade her father to allow it. Only ai of—a murder that had been done to-night: 
moment she paused, then went on to bed. ‘If not a drunken street brawl, but some deed that 
it had been some great thing He told thee to do, ; shamed the coarsest there, touching him in his 
wouldst not thou have done it?” $ thought of home and decency. 

Her chamber, it happened, was over this cell. ; “God help us when such things as this can 
She could not drive the woman out of her mind: s be,” said one that she knew; a tipsy thief; but 
when she tried to sleep; grew impatient at her-$ 3; he was sober now. 
self at last that she could not. She thought it} The crowd scattered slowly, going in groups 
was only her fancy then, when, an hour after, down the street, but a few men remained, hud- 
there seemed to come from the cell below ai dled together, talking it over, leaning against 
sharp, sudden cry, breaking out of some depth: the iron railings, and stamping their feet occa- 
of pain, such as she never had dreamed of. It} sionally to keep them warm. In the dead still- 
must have been fancy, for, starting up and ness, she could hear them distinctly; she could 
listening, all was silent as the grave, as it had} not go from the window, angry at herself as she 
been before. Yet it terrified her; the more, as$ might be. She had a strange fancy that she 
she thought she heard in the cry a familiar | had something to do with this night’s work. 
name twice uttered. ‘‘Pish! Iwasasleep. What} ‘Seven times he stuck the knife in him,” said 
could she know of him?” she muttered, turning? 3a bloated little Dutchman, in a dogmatic voice. 
her pillow to ease her aching head. After that { “<I was there the first after the murderer, and 
she grew drowsy and quiet, gazing out through} Joe Stiles. Seven times. The man must have 
the square, uncurtained window into the dark-} been dead with the first stroke. That went to 
ness and driving storm. In after years, looking } the heart: after that he went in cutting like a 
back to this night, that hour used to recur to} butcher,” 
her with a curious vividness. ‘It was the last’ Bah!” It was Phil Hoyt’s voice. ‘The 
of my girlhood’s unreal stupor,” she would say. boy as did this ’s no butcher, Daddy Heiner. 
‘I woke out of it to live in earnest.” S If so be as ’twas a fight, it ws: a faie fight. 
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There was an old grudge. ‘That r m inion 5 : stupor, sitting there until the sun was up, heie- 
ledge,” pointing off his sentences with one \ ing her head against the pine bed-post, dragging 
finger on his palm. ‘Hot blood, an’ young her bare toes to and fro across the carpet. The 
blood; that I’ll acknowledge. I want to be j men were gone; the street long ago had re- 
fair, though I’m a frend to this boy as you have } lapsed into silence; in the jail, though, there 
in the jug, and, to be plain, I don’t think the } was a hushed sound, now and then, that told 
other fellow’s much loss.” There was an angry ; there were anxious watchers astir. She knew; 
murmur. ‘No. Nota loss,” raising his voice. Sit was her father, pacing through the down 
“I sees lots in my beat of work you know 3hall, waiting for daylight. When it came, he 
nothing about. Well. They two, havin’ this ; would come to her door and knock; he had 


grudge, as I said, an’ meetin’ in this dark cor- } something to tell her. Yes, she understood. 


ner, words begins it: blood gets up—an’ there’s ’She chuckled; that insane laugh of the first 
the end. Is that onnatural? Is there one here ; paralysis of pain or terror. 
as it mightn’t have happened onto?” It was a pale, bitterly cold winter’s day when 
There was a pause after this argument. Most }it came, the snow heaped deep on hills and 
of his hearers had their own reasons for treat- 3 streets, the wan New-Year’s dawn chilling the 
ing the constable with respect. They chewed 3air more than the close wrapping night. She 
their tobacco more vigorously, shuffled their yhanod the step at last, coming up the stone 
feet, and looked askance up at the jail windows. ; stairs, hesitating as it neared her door. How 
“‘Yon’s Judge Lynn’s,”’ said one at last, after ; those old slippers of her father’s dragged; she 
a diffident cough. ‘I have heard say as him as $ had meant to buy him a new pair for Christmas, 
was killed in this fight, to-night, was agoin’ to { but hadn’t money-— 
marry the judge’s girl?” 3 She looked up and nodded, as he opened the 
Likely he was,” growled Hoyt. ‘That don’t } door, after tapping on the panel. 
alter the case, does it? I’ve nothin’ against 3 ‘*Matty!”’ he said. Then he came up, and, 
it. But I’ve a good deal against a fellow bein’ g ents down on the edge of the bed, drew her 
howled at to the gallows, as you had all made ial and chafed her face. ‘Poor child! poor 





up yer minds to do with this chap in-doors.” little Mat!” 

‘‘Wonder if she knows?” said a small boy, Neither of them spoke for a time. At last 
with his hat askew and eyes set, indicating Miss ; she raised her head, and said, ‘‘ Where is he?” 
Lynn by a twitch of his thumb. There was no ; “Sam?” 
answer. She nodded. 

“Hoyt,” said a grave, elderly man, who had; ‘In the lower cells. Don’t shiver, Matty. I 





_ smoked in silence, ‘there was no fight. I’ve } wouldn’t hev put him there—there’s none but 


been thipking of what yousaid. The murdered ; the worst go there, them as is sentenced for. 
man had no arms. The knife which did the } murder! But it was Simons as ordered it. He’s 
business was, on the contrary, long and strong. ; got a spite agin the boy, to start with.” 

One blow, as Heiner says, would have been; ‘‘Tell me all,” she said. 

enough, wielded by even a weak hand. And 3 He gathered up her feet and wrapped them 
then,” lowering his voice, as if it pained him to = a blanket. ‘How did you know? I thought 
believe his own words, “in the snow there } you were asleep, poor little puss, all night. It’s 
was no sign of ‘any struggle. Only this, two been a long night to mother and me—longest 
footsteps, one approaching the other behind. \ in my life. For you, you know, Matty. I said 
Those which came later could easily be dis- } to mother, ‘Who'll tell her?’ It’s Matty I think 
cerned.” of,’ I said.” 

Hoyt was silent. ‘It’s a bad business,” he; ‘‘There’s no danger,” said the girl, resolutely. 
said, at last. ‘But if Fullmer was done to ; ‘He can prove his innocence in an hour or two. 
death, foul or fair, he wrought for it. I’m ‘ There is only a mistake somewhere. If you'll 
clear om that.” ; tell me all, I’ll see where it is, father.” 

“Fullmer?” She staggered back to the bed. 3 The old jailer coughed to hide a groan, pulled 
“Robert Fullmer; done to death; hot blood : ‘at his ragged whiskers, then took her hands in 

and an old grudge; they meeting in a dark : ‘ his and told her the story. 
corner——” $ It was short and direct enough. Last night 

The broken sentences rung dully, again and : Joe Stiles, the flour inspector, had been passing 

again, through her brain. She gave them no ; down Pleasant street on his road to the meet- 


‘meaning; thrust their import away from her, :ing, when he saw a man come out of Ford’s 


sick and angry. Then she sank into a quiet {lane (which opened om Pleasant street,) run- 
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ning, a knife in -his, hand, the knife and his ant Where was he all that time ontil he goes 
clothes bloody. Stiles hurried after him, when out an’ finds Stiles, an’ what was he about?” 
the man, who was Sam Carton, dropped the} Martha Tolivar sprang to her feet and walked 
knife, and. told him with a husky voice and to the window. . She did see. Oh, God! where 
every mark of terror, or guilt, that he had } had he been? Some cold grip seemed to have 
found young Bob Fullmer dead in the lane,} clutched at her breast, she drew her breath 
lying against the fence of a back-yard, this knife } heavily. 
beside him. Stiles’ suspicions were aroused by; “Gilton, the ‘torney, was there, last night,” 
Carton’s manner, and, after finding that Fullmer } pursued her father, eyeing her keenly askance, 
was actually dead, he had caused him to be} ‘an’ he says to Sam, ‘Carton,’ he says, ‘doubt- 
arrested. ‘‘Though he’s not formally gone afore | less you can prove an alibi. If you can account 
a magistrate yet,” said the jailer. ‘There’s } for yourself up to fifteen minutes of nine, it’s all 
many as has heard Sam swear revenge agin Bob } right, for Fullmer had evidently been dead some 
Fallmer, myself for one.” time,’ he says. Sam said nothin’. Now, Matty, 
Martha’s heart grew sick as she remembered | rite di eall on you for a witness in an hour or 
the last night’s conversation. two.” He affected not to see her shiver, but 
“‘An——now, Matty, I don’t believe Sam did; went on hurriedly. “If you can prove as Sam 
this thing; ’twan’t fair fight, or, it might hev? Carton left this house nigh onto nine o’clock, 
sa been, ’twas a foul, back-handed murder; [> his business is all right. There’s none knows 
don’t think as he did it—mind you. But I do} but you and him. Mother—she was asleep down 
say, as his actions have been onaccountable; in the kitchen: I was at th’ meetin’. It rests 
this night on any other ground of explainin’. ; with you, } naman! 
There’s not a man as saw him that would be-; = ««I—— 
lieve he was not guilty, savin’ myself. That’s } " «Well, well,” “opening the door, ‘‘don’t say 
how the matter stands. Questions him: ‘Was’ ; nothin’ tome. Wait till you—you think a bit. 
nobody by when you finds the boddy?’ No an-; This matter of time is sich an oncertain thing. 
swer. ‘Was any human person in that lane? ? It’ll take you to consider a spell. It might a’ 
Who do you believe was the murderer?’ Dumb} seemed eight to you when he left, when it was 
asamule. Then says I, ‘Sam Carton, did yous raaly nine. Don’t be in a hurry; it’s—it’s Sam’s 
kill this unfortunate man?’ ‘No, so help me; life as is dependin’ on it.” 
God, I found him as I told you, the knife be-} He held the door a moment, mumbling to him- 
side him, them seven wounds in his breast and } : self, looking at her with his bony face and gray 
stomach,’ he says, clear and round. ‘Who do} eyes full of a strange unspeakable pity and 
you think did the deed?’ then says I. ‘I have} affection; then he shut the door and went down 
no more to say,’ he answers, growin’ sullen.” {the hall, rapping at the prisoners’ doors who 
“This was early in the night,” said Martha. } were noisy, and swearing at them. 
‘Where was he until they brought him here?” { She dressed herself mechanically and sat 
“In the station-house, close guarded. Lord,} down on a wooden stool by the fire-place, 
a child, the town was wild with it; the meetin’ } where there were only a few half-burned coals, 
was broke up. The Fullmers have more in-} hiding her head in her lap. Her mother came 
fluencte than any family, you know. It’ll go} in, bringing hot tea presently, and one of the 
hard with Sam.” women to make the fire followed, watching 
He was silent for awhile, then, clearing his} Martha curiously. 
throat, he began to’stammer. ‘After breakfast: ‘You can go, Sukey,” said Mrs. Tolivar, her 
time, Sam’ll be tuk before a magistrate for ex-} voice more gentle than Martha had ever heard 
amination. Now, there’s one point, Matty, as; it. ‘I'll build the fire;” and when she was gone, 
I haven’t told you on. It were just nine o’clock 3 “Oh! Matty, kin you save him? What d’ye 
when Sam Carton met Stiles coming out of} mind of the time?” 
Ford’s lane. Dr. M’Coy says as Fullmer had} ‘‘None o’ that ere,” said the jailer, who was 
at that time been dead nigh onto an hour; he} watching at the door. ‘You quit worritin’ that 
was on the spot near as soon as Stiles and ex-: child, wife. You build that fire an’ then come , 
amined the boddy. Now, what time did Sam } out o’there. Did J ask her questions?” 
Carton leave this house? If but a bit before} Mrs. Tolivar took Matty’s fingers in her fat; 
nine, only enough to give him time to go through hands and squeezed them, then obeyed and left; 
Ford’s lane, then his story is true, an’ he found } her alone. 
Fullmer, dead already, there. Butif he left you} At ten o’clock she was to go to the magis- 
an hour before goin’ igso Ford’s lane—do you } trate’s office, they told her. 
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Yesterday, when she had planned a strong The steps went out on the pavement, the 
heroic life for herself, she had fancied how self-; hall-door clanged, there was a noise of wheels 
poised, serene she would be when God’s great driving away. 
judgments met her face to face. ew life, he In a few moments her mother and father 
had come. Was this the supreme new life, the came in. “Time’s up, Matty,” the latter said, 
grapple with destiny she had hoped for? She} ; cheerfully. “It’s only a few steps round to 
never thought to ask. It was the old moil of} Squire Dutton’s office. Sam was put in rather 
thoughts and people; Sam, the jail, crime; but informal last night, as much to get out of the 
soul and body were wrénehed alike with the! mob as any’ other reason. It'll all be plain 
fierceness of the struggle. It was only the old$ sailing this morning. We'll have him taking 
lover, Sam, with his stubby, sandy hair, red} tea with us to-night as usual on holidays.” 
hands, and truth-telling eyes; but she loved “No; I'll put off the New-Year dinner till 
him so madly that day, that she could "hee on That’s better,” said his wife. ‘‘Sam’s 





been glad to let out drop by drop from her: monstrous fond of turkey,” tying on Martha’s 
veins to save him from pain. To save him hood and furs as she spoke. 1 
from death—— 3 Oh! if what they said were real words! Was 
It was no new revelation of sublime duty ; she ever to sit down by Sam again at the cheery 
flashing on her to-day; only the old God, her { little table, with the four happy faces about it? 
father had read to her of from the Bible, down $ 3: Yesterday, those cozy little feasts had seemed 
stairs, when she was a child, the God she had § dull and wearing, now they were far and — 
kneeled to by her bed every night since, asking as dreams of Paradise. 
herself if she dared perjure her soul before Him} ‘I'll go speak to Holster before we start,” 
for this old lover’s sake. Where were the great } said the jailer, with a warning look at his wife 
primitive truths with which she had meant to} to be silent. She did not heed it. 
comfort herself when the trial came? She: ““T was dozin’, Matty, last night,” said the 
crouched down on the floor, picking at the} mother, in a rapid mutter, her hands trembling 
chain a ae ~ eyes swollen, her | as they smoothed the pelerine. ‘But I’m dead 
nose re e tick, tick of the town-clock vexing } sure as the clock struck nine just as Sam went. 
her dull thought, trying to thrust this new grap-} You know. For God’s sake, save him, child. 
pling agony out of her brain, to think of the} He’s aged ten years since they put him in.” 
trousers she was making for her father, of the **Come, Martha,” cried her father’s voice, 
dinner to cook; anything to bring back her old : interrupting her. She went out to where her 
life. and waken her out of this horrible dream; ; father stood in the hall; his face had a new 
_wow and then, when its reality grew too sharp trouble on it. “That poor wretch we took in 
to bear, sobbing, ‘Oh, God! have pity on me!” } last night is dyin’,” he said. ‘You'd best stay 
her head on the stool like a whipped child. with her, wife. Dr. M’Coy says as she’s took 
When nine o’clock came, and the brass hands} some drugs, and took more on it through the 
of the clock ticked slowly on to ten, no calmer, { night. It’s too late to save her, he says. An’ 
no more certain than at first, still wringing her } she’s turned out to be Marget Hench, Sam Car- 
hands, looking helplessly out into the bright ; ton’s cousin; her as was unfortunate some time 
blue air. 3 ago:” All this in a rapid undertone to his wife; 
A sudden sound made her stop and stand mo- § then tucking Martha’s hand under his arm, he 
tionless, Seouak: It was the 2 of one of the : led her briskly down the street. 
cell-doors; they were taking Sam out. She : The sun had broken from behind the gray 
heard his slow, firm step among all the others, 3 pall of cloud, and glittered brilliantly on the 
passing through the hall. It seemed to quiet, } white snow, the dripping icicles, the long rows 
‘determine her; she ran to the iron door of her } of red brick houses, with cheerful fires shining 
room, by which he must pass, and laid her head : ¢ through their windows; the streets were full of 
on it as if it had been his breast. ‘I'll save $ ; : happy faces; crowds of young men, furred and 
you,” she said, in a hot whisper. He was in-? cloaked, dashing along in sleighs, making their 
nocent; if she lived to prove the truth, would 3 New-Year’s calls. One, more earnest, honest, 
God blame her? Then she pushed that mean : hard-working than the whole of them, waited 
sophism away, she was too clear-headed to 3 for a gibbet; she could save him; only she. Her 
accept .it. ‘I love him,” she said, looking up, } father, who was watching her, stopped short. 
a fierce light in her homely face. “I'll save } ‘*Ye’s sick, Matty!” kneading her hands in his. 
him. God can do to me what He will. That's; “It's so then as you can’t speak the good word 
all.” 5 for Sam?” in a voice of blank disappointment. 
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‘Come on,” she said, steadily. ‘It’s only a 3 trying not to look too boyishly pleased, rubbing 
step farther.” first one gray whisker and then the other. “A 
The magistrate’s office was a one-roomed, }few words from Miss Tolivar will settle the 
wooden shed at the corner of Pleasant and John } matter. then.” Carton started, took a step for- 
streets. There was a crowd of loafers on the ‘ ward, turned deadly pale. ‘An alibi, you un- 
steps and about the door when they came near, } derstand, Simons. If Carton left Mr. Tolivar’s 
‘trying to catch any crumb of news from within; house at nine, or but a few moments before, it 
for the door itself was locked. They made way ; is clear he is an innocent man, The blood on 
for Tolivar and his daughter, with whispers ; this knife was frosted and dry when Stiles took 
about ‘‘Carton’s sweet-heart,” ‘prove an alibi,” } it from him.” ' 
* “neat foot and ankle.” And this while the man The jailer led the girl forward and stood be- 
that had loved her so was near death on the } si om yest ‘Don’t be feared, Mat,” he whis- 
other side of the door. § pe “It’s Sam’s chance.” 
s 








He had loved her; she knew now how well; ct leaned his hand on the squire’s table; 
she could curse hegself bitterly as a man would, } it trembled, but his voice was steady as he 
reniembering how selfish she had been with him. } looked round at every reg in the room. 

When she entered the office, she saw him first,: ‘I’ve a word to say.” The reporters looked 
standing alone, his arms folded on his breast, ap, the old squire laid down his pen. ‘‘As God 
by the window, the sun lighting up his shoul- eS lives, there’s no blood on my hands. But that’s 
ders and head. It was a homely face, but there ; all ’'ll say. I could clear myself of this murder 
were grand, steady lines about it, an air of by a word; but I’ve made up my mind not to 
quiet strength and truth that none of these § speak it. I want no lies sworn to for my sake, 
flimsier men shared who sat in judgment on $ Squire Dutton, either.” He stopped here as if his 
him. He changed color when he saw her, and $ strength failed him; no one broke the silence. 
then smiled. There was always something sad | “Not that Matty Tolivar,” with a pitiful smile 
and tender in the man’s smile; she felt herself } crossing his lips, ‘is the woman to speak it. 
breaking down, the tears coming. Going straight : I’m not feared of that.” His eyes fell, his fin- 
to him, she took his hand. ‘Sam, I—~” 3 ¢ gers working nervously on the table; then he 

‘It would be better you had no conversation } raised his head, and said in a hearty, cheerful 
with the prisoner, Miss Tolivar,” said the police- § Stone, ‘I’m in a bad risk. I see that. But I 


man, ; ‘think I’m doin’ right in not clearing myself. 
Her father brought her a chair in a corner a : ; I've no mind to be a martyr either But I 
little out of sight. thought the matter over when I found Bob’ Full- 


They went on with the examination. It only } mer layin’ there dead, and I concluded to keép. _ 
-proved the story I have related more clearly, 3 quiet. I believe,” taking his felt hat off his’ 
though carried on in a rambling, discursive ; head, ‘‘God will see me righted. I’m sure of 
style. Squire Dutton was a friend of Carton’s, ; it.’ He turned and looked at Martha, nodding 
in fact, an old employer; he addressed him as } ; for her to go on. 
“Sam,” and affected o lightness of tone as if} There was a pause; a little stir then; one or 
the whole accusation was a mere farce. But { two men drew a long breath, as if they had 
all his petty schemes could not throw discredit ¢ ¢ been startled, by a strong, true word, into eog- 
on the facts, as they were more plainly elicited: { nizance of a better life than that of.every day. 
he bit the end of his goose-quill impatiently. ‘You can.sit down, Miss Tolivar,” said the 
The men owed each other a grudge. Carton 3 old squire, then rubbing his hand uncertainly 
had sworn revenge. (‘Them was idle words, } across his forehead. 
spoke in heat,” Sam said., ‘But I don’t ex-} She sat down. How clear the air had suddenly 
pect none to credit that.) The death-wounds ; ; grown, how easy her duty; she did not think, 
had been inflicted with this knife, that lay, with ; ‘hardly, of the doom she was bringing on this 
its fresh blood-stains, on the squire’s green : man she loved; for the first time in her life God 
baize table; the knife was found in Carton’s } was so near and actual, waiting to help, listen- 
hand. Fullmer lay dead in the lane. Only i. ing for the true, unflinching word. Question 
they two had been there alone. and answer came sharp and quick. 

“For how long? That’s the pint,” said Dut- ; ‘Mr. Carton spent part of yesterday — 
ton. ‘*Doctor says, Fullmer had been dead an } with you?” 
hour, Where was Sam an hour back? It all ; A part of it.” | 
dep nds on that, gentlemen.” The jailer whis- ‘‘At what heur did he leave the house?” 
pered ic him, ‘Eh? Yes. LTheard of this,” ** At five minutes to eight.” 
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She could not help but hear the ‘i murmur ; like one dead, She knew nothing but that she 
that passed through the room, nor her father’s ¢ ; was kindly enough lifted into a carriage, and 
smothered groan. Sam Carton had not inspired 3 found herself lying on her own bed, looking 
them with the security he had given her. ; vacantly into the great charring fire in the 

“Are you Positive as to the time?” the old } ¢ grate, her mother erying softly beside her. She 
squire said, rising and pacing to and fro. ‘did not know how long she lay there, it might 

“Yes,” her voice failing. S have been minutes or hours. Sam was to die, 

“That is all that is required of the young Sand she had killed him, all the world thought 
lady,” said Simons, in a compassionate tone. {so. Was it true? He said if she spoke truth, 

“No,” said Dutton, his face brightening. “It $God would help them. The thoughts came to 
may be that You did not notice where Car- 3 her faintly, touched her with but dull points; 
ton went after leaving the house? You didn’t ; thenshe slept. This was like death, she thought; 
see if he went in the opposite direction to Ford’s ; she wished it might be death. Life was too hor- 
lane, eh?” eagerly. 3 rible for her to bear. 

It was a long time before the answer came. ; It grew toward evening;.the room was dusky 
“I did see.” Even Carton had not looked for } but for the pleasant, red firelight shadows. She 
this; he lifted his hand irresolutely, let it fall. : heard a faint stir in the room; after awhile some 

“Where did he go?” asked Simons. “I am ’ fresh, cold hand took hers, not her mother’s. It 
sorry to compel this answer, but it is important. ; was a long time before she looked up; then her 
Did he enter Ford’s lane?” ¢ father’s grizzly face met hers, with the old eyes 

He scarcely could catch the reply dim with tears watching hers. 

“He did?” ‘‘Why, Mat!” as though he were speaking to 





**You, doubtless, then were at the window or 
door. Did any other persons enter the lune im- 
mediately before or after Carton?” 

‘She got up, her face white, her eyes burning. 
Mr. Simons had time to notice*that it was a 


a baby, ‘I’ve waited long to have a word with 
you. I've a story to tell you, puss.” She tried 
to comprehend, though his face grew dim and 
far-off even as he said that. But he went on, 
and she understood before he had finished. 














beautiful face, clear-cut for tragedy. He was; “It’s a short ‘story an’ I’m afeered I'll be 
@ connoisseur and hunted men to death coolly. ; rough breaking it to you; but they said I'd best 
“IT will not answer,” folding her shawl about ; tell it. You mind that woman as came in last 
her. ‘‘I——oh, God! I'll not murder you for } night? Marget Hench it was. She was a good, 
the sake of any lie, Sam!” with a smothering ; pure girl two years ago. You and she used to 
cry. {play together when you was little shavers. I 
Carton stepped forward and took her in his ; saw you didn’t speak to her of late. That wagn’t 
arms as she fell; then turned to the lawyer, who ; right. or womanly, Matty.. She had much to 
was hesitating how to apply the thumb-screws. } bear, Marget had, and other women’s scorn, 
“IT know what she saw, Mr.Simons. There’s ; maybe, was worst of all. So, it might be, all 
no need to force her to speak the words that'll ; this pain drove her mad, or, it might be, seein’ 
condemn me, likely. She’s seen Robert Full- >the man as she loved coming to love another, 
mer follow me into the lane. He must have { was what brought the devil to her, temptin’; 
come about five minutes after.” $ but, howso’er it was, she made up her mind to 
“You are a mad fool!” said the old squire, } put an end to it all yesterday. She made up 
seating himself inarage. ‘D’ye mean to risk ; her mind, I say, that she, and him, and her 
this girl’s happiness—if your own life counts $ \ baby should go together to hell, if God pleased; 
for nothing—to save some wretch? Do ye?” : : | don’t think she cared where. Yet, Marget was 
“No,” said Carton, huskily, chafing Martha’s } $@ rosy, jolly little thing only a year or two ago.” 


‘face. ‘It'll come right. Where’s her father?” ; Martha’s senses had suddenly grown quick- 


‘He was sent for post-haste,” said the police- ened, alive. ‘Go on,” she said, the red blood 
man. ‘Somebody dead or dying at the jail. ; rushing to her face. 
Said he’d be back in half a minute.” ; The old man took her head in his trembling 
“You will make out the necessary papers, : : hands and hurried on. ‘So she waited for him, 
squire?” said Simons, lowering his voice. ‘You : the father of her ehild, you know, in a dark 
cannot refuse to commit this man for trial?’ lane, and he coming by. with his hands clasped 


Dutton’s color went and came angrily, and ; behind him and his head down, thinking, maybe, 
he fell to chewing his quill again. ‘No, cer- of the other poor girl he was-going to marry, 
tainly not, Mr. Simons. I will make them out.” ‘she strikes him once—seven times—the devil 

The trial was over. Her trial. It had left her.{ being in her hand, as I said. Then she took 
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up dan baby from the ground where she'd laid 
it, and was going off like a dazed woman, 
when " 

“I know,” covering her face with her hands, 
her lips nervous: only God knew what they said. 





“Yes. Sam, he comes back, hearin’ the cry, | 


an’ sees how it all was. Marget is his cousin. 
That was why he was dumb. He said he knowed 
he was safe; that it would come right, and‘he 
couldn’t bring that child to 2 death of shame. 
For she was but little more than a child.” 

“Was?” in a whisper. 

“Yes,” said the jailer, reverently, ‘she’s 
dead now. An’ she told all afore she died,” 
his voice growing thick and fast with eager- 
ness. ‘‘An’ I had a magistrate here for the 
*davit, an’ just as Sam was committed, I an’ 
here he is!” 

Stronger arms than her father’s were about 
her, The old man walked to the hearth and 
poked the fire for a long time, with his blue 
cotton handkeréhief to his face. When he 
turned again, nose aad eyes were red; he came 
over and put his hand again on Matty’s head, 
where Sam held it to his breast. ‘Yes, old 
father must always have his share in you, 
child,” he said. ‘ 

Sam put up his hard hands quickly and 
grasped the bony fingers; then all three were 
silent for a little while. Rough, coarse people, 
meant to ‘do vulgar work in the world, yet they 
came very close to God in that silence; and, 
because of this trial of this New-Year’s day, 
seryed Him all their lives long with a downright 
honesty, a fine tenderness, which many of His 
children never knew. 

Mrs. Tolivar spread out her New-Year’s din- 
ner to her heart’s content that evening; indeed, 
between cooking and crying, her face was dyed 
a scarlet that lasted for days. 

It was a cozy, bright little table, faces too 
happy for laughter about it; yet under all was 
a vague, cold shadow; across the hall in the 
closed room lay the dead girl; not many doors 
away her victim. 
put out of sight forever; but 

“It puzzles me,” said Martha, as they stood 








alone in the evening firelight, «such sad, use- ? 
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To-morrow they would be } 


less lives as these.” Catton made no answer. 
“And what have I done,” putting her hand to 
her head, the tears coming, ‘‘that ming should 
be different from theirs? So little as I have 
deserved it! So discontented as I have been, 
Sam.” 


3 gently. ‘For their lives I oughtn’t to ask. God 
gave, and took away. He knows.” 

They stood silent, the flickering shadows com- 
Sing and going; then he said, his grave voice 
3 hesitating, “There was one thing I thought. 
$ Maybe this was sent to us ta make our lives 
less sham and shallow, Matty——” 

“Yes, Sam,” humbly. 

$ ‘An’ if there was any work offered itself to 
3 us, not to shirk it, no matter how mean or little 
Sit was. Eh? I think 7 needed that lessen. I was 
4 always planning out my work clear to the grave.” 
$ She said, “Yes,” again, doubtfully, feeling 
3 that he had some further meaning unspoken. 

They went into the kitchen presently, where 
fon Tolivar was feeding the dead girl’s child 

by the fire. 

“When do you send it away?” asked Sam, 

putting his finger into its skinny little hand. 





row, poor little wretch!” she said, dandling it 
3 tenderly enough. 

; Martha thought the baby’s eyes again followed 
‘ hers with that strange look of appeal. “Look!” 
she said, nervously. ‘All the loss and pain of 
those two lives seems to be in this child’s face.” 
Nae | see,” said Sam. 

She was silent a moment. Disease and vicious 
blood had done their worst on the puny little 
’ body; but the soul that God had given? Was it 
: too late to make that healthy and happy? 

: Tt looks, Sam, as if it asked us to help it.” 
He made no answer. She gave one quick 
$ glance at his face, then took the baby in her 
; trembling arms. It clung to her neck and 
3 laughed. 

“T will take it for mine,” she said. ‘God do 
so to me as I shall deal justly with it or no.” 
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3 Matty,” he said, “‘I thought you would do that.” 
So Martha Tolivar found her new life’s work. 





ALICE. 

Merturnks she has a queenly brow, § All holy thoughts within her heart 

Yet ne’er her light foot trod a palace, 5 Like roses ’round a fountain cluster. 
But Nature’s self the crown bestowed 

She wears s0 well, ny dainty Alice. Oh! Alice, leave not this sad earth, 

NN Too much we need thy pure example; 

There’s high command in ev’ry look; 3 Stay yet awhile to teach our feet 

Vice cowers beneath her eye’s pure lustre, ; To stand within God’s upper temple! sr. ag. 8. 


“I did not know it, Matty,” taking her hand * 


“Tolivar’ll take it to the poor-house to-mor-’ 








He put his hand on her head. ‘‘God bless you, | 














Is IT RIGHT? 
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Gerry, the little shoemaker of Leverington, ; against him, True, there were not many really 
sat bending over his work, singing to himself a : on his side; but none was found to stand up 
pleasant tune; for Getty had a cheerful mind, $ for principle with the poor shoemaker, lest the 
and a heart as full of music as the throat of a3 favor of this rich and influential man should be 
bird. A shadow fell across the room, and he } lost.” 
looked up, meeting the face of a neighbor who “You put the case very broadly, ” said Mr. 
stood leaning over the half door of his shop. : Hey. “TI can state it differently.” 

‘*Good-morning, Getty,” said the neighbor. ‘‘Very well. I’m always ready to hear. Show 

‘‘The same to you, Mr. Hey,” returned the $ me the truth, and I'll accept it.” 
shoemaker, a smile breaking over his not very} ‘Our society is not rich.” 
handsome face. ‘‘Won’t you come in?” ‘«Granted,.” 

“Just for a moment. I want tosay a word: ‘Half its expense is borne by Mr. Gaskill.” 
or two.” And Mr. Hey pushed open the half-; ‘I know.” 
door and entered the shop. ‘We cannot, therefore, afford to lose his 

“Sit down,” said.Getty, nodding toward a} good-will. If he is inclined to have things his 
chair; or, what remained of a chair—the back $ own way, it is better to indulge him, even if it 
having disappeared. Sj is not the best way. There is more to be lost 

The neighbor sat down. His face ‘had grown $ than gained by opposition.” 

'serious.. He looked at Getty, and Getty looked$ «Do you believe in God?” 
steadily at him. Now, the shoemaker had a pair The little shoemaker’s voice rounded out into 
of clear, steady eyes—honest, brave eyes—and } a full tone.of questioning surprise. The neigh- 
no man in Le¥erington had ever been able to$ bor did not answer. 
look him out of countenance. His eyes were j ‘‘Is this God’s church, or man’s church? Are 
the index of his character, There was nothing $ ; we working for the salvation of souls, or to give 
covert, nothing awry, nothing of policy about $ honor and glory to men?” 
Getty. Meet him where you would, he was ’ The neighbor kept silence., He was no match 
open as the day—upright, outright, downright, § for Getty when the little man roused himself. 
as was often said of him. So he looked steadily 5 “If it is God’s church, He will take care of 
into his neighbor’s face, waiting for his word. 3 it, if we will let Him. But if we set men above 

‘I was sorry to see you so strongly in oppo- ; truth and right, because they happen to have 
sition to Mr. Gaskill, last evening,” said Mr. ’ money and influence, He will depart from us,” 
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Hey. 3 “It’s of no “use to talk with you,” said the 
“Which was right? Mr. Gaskill, or I?” neighbor, rather coldly. ‘You take the bit 
promptly asked the shoemaker. } into poms mouth and go your own way head- 


“That isn’t the question I have come to dis- } long.” 
cuss, Getty. I’m your friend, and, seeing dan-} ‘And God being my helper, I'll always get 


Ss 
ger ahead, I am here to warn and counsel. the bit into my mouth when men try to turn me 


Gaskill is a strong man in this town.” 3 into the wrong way. ‘Is it right?’ That is the 
«‘And I’m only a cobbler!” 3 question for me, and you, and every Christian 
“Just so; ped dependent on the good-will of } man to ask, Mr. Hey. All the rest is with God; 

your customers.’ 3 and so far in life I have never seen cause to let 


‘No, sir!” answered Getty, lifting his arm 3 my faith fail. When I am right, I feel safe. I 
with a quick, emphatic motion, and dropping } am tranquil and peaceful. All the powers of 
his heavy brows. ‘I’m dependent on no man’s hell cannot prevail against me.” 
good-will, While a just God rules in the affairs; Mr. Hey rose from his chair. 
of this world, I am not afraid to be right, to? ‘Don’t be in a hurry,” said the shoemaker. 
speak right, er to do right. I opposed Mr. Gas- 3 ‘‘Don’t go yet.” 
kill last evening in our church meeting; and; ‘Yes, I must go. One might as well talk to 
not another rnan present had a word to say: the wind asto you, I saw danger in a path 
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and came as a friend to warn you; but you set 3 “But it won’t do. Tom Getty isn’t easily scared. 


my counsel at naught. If harm befall you in} There’s to be another meeting to-night, and I 


this thing, my skirts are clear.” “3 shall certainly be on hand and have my say. 
The little shoemaker laid down his work and; One man shall speak for truth and right, if all 
stood up, leaning over his cutting-board. g the rest are dumb.” 


“Mr. Gaskill is angry?” he said. % «Look here, Getty!” called a rough, familiar 
“Of course he is. Such men do not bear} voice over the half-door of the shoe-shop, “I 
opposition well.” 3 want to say a word in your ear.” 
“« Anger is like fire in a man’s own house. It “A dozen if you please, neighbor Jones. Say 
may blaze over and scorch his neighbor's house; } on.” 
but it burns most where it begins. If Mr. Gas. “You’ve made a stir in the camp; and are 
kill tries to hurt me, he will get hurt the worst.” } likely to have a hornet’s nest about your ears.” 
“T am not sure that retaliation is a Christian “Indeed! What’s the matter?” 
spirit, friend Getty.” : Oh! you know well enough. What on earth 
“I didn’t speak of retaliation. I stand simply } possessed you last night? Every one is vexed 
on the right; and if Mr. Gaskill thrusts at me} at your opposition to Mr. Gaskill. You know 
because I am right, he will wound himself. That} how much he is relied upon. In fact, the church 


ts Phen 


we 





is all.” can’t stand without him.” 
“‘Good-morning,” said the neighbor, and went} ‘Then the church had better go down,” said 
out. : Getty. “Anything so weak in the knees isn’t 


The shoemaker resumed his work, turning the ; worth saving.” 
matter over in his thoughts. He was a man} “You're a hard-headed, self-willed fellow,” 
of remarkable natural shrewdness, very per said neighbor Jones, rather sharply; ‘‘and pre- 
pendent, quick to penetrate character, and not} sumptuous into the bargain. Why, on earth, 
given to policy or man-pleasing. He made ene-} 3 can’t you keep quiet, and let the ee 
mies, as such persons always do; for when} go with Mr. Gaskill, if they wish to.’ 
weak and venal men, in pursuit of selfish ends, “Even if they go to ruin! That sort of thing 
set themselves against him, he was not only ; may suit time-servers like you, friend Jones; 
able to stand his ground, but to defeat them;} but Tom Getty always asks, ‘Is it right?” The 
for, entrenching himself in the right, he fought; little shoemaker spoke out strongly, with re- 
with the’weapons of truth, and so exposed the § proof in his voice. Neighbor Jones was offended 
selfishness that would bend everything to its § at his free speech, and flung himself off in a huff. 
own purpose. : Getty felt a little sober. He went on with 
Not’ long after Mr. Hey’s departure, another ; his work; but the singing-birds in his throat 
shadow fell across Getty’s little shop, and ai were silent. Matters were growing serious. The 
fellow church member came in, looking very; question at issue between him and Mr. Gaskill 
grave. had particular reference to the Sabbath School, 
“T owe you a small bill,” said the man. $ in which Getty wasateacher. Mr. Gaskill, who 
“Only a trifle,” answered Getty, as he Inid | was not at all familiar with its operations, had 
down his work and took from a drawer a small $ proposed an entirely new organization under a 
account book. ‘Three dollars and forty-one § new superintendent; while Getty, from his more 


cents.” 3 intimate acquaintance with the school, and deep 
“Very well. I wish to pay it.” And the} interest in its welfare, saw that, if Gaskill’s 
money was counted out. g plans were carried out, half of its usefulness 


“Shall I give you a receipt?” asked Getty. -$ would be lost. 

“No; just mark it off of your book. Good- Before night more than a dozen of Getty’s 
morning.” And the visitor hurried away. Not’ customers, members of the church, had sent for 
even the semblance of a smile had flitted across; their bills; and from at least half a dozen other 
his sober countenance. members he had received warning or advice. 

“That means something,” said Getty, as he “The people are getting tired of your oppo- 
went back to his work. sition to everything that doesn’t just suit your 

“Father says you needn’t make them boots} fancy,” said one. 
he ordered yesterday,” cried a shrill voice at; ‘You are teo presumptuous,” said another. 
the door, and a child’s face looked in. ‘I only wonder that Mr. Gaskil' was so pa- 

“All right,” answered the shoemaker. tient with you last night, letting himself down 
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“And that means something of the same | to argue the case,” remarked a third. To all 
kind,” he added, as the child’s face appeared. } of which the shoemaker had only-one response. 
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‘Which was right?” $ length, one of the speakers, carried away by a 

“You mustn’t mind that captious little shoe- } mean spirit of subserviency to a rich and in- 
maker,” said one to Mr. Gaskill. ‘“He’s always } fluential man, made this thrust at Getty, 
putting in his oar when nobody wants him to. N ‘*We shall have captious opposition from-nar- 
The people are out of patience with him for his } row souls, who cannot see beyond the limits of 
conduct last night. I know of two or three of } ; their little horizon; but let us not be disturbed 
our members who have sent and paid their bills, ¢ ° thereat. Such things aowaye attend the steps 
and who say that he shall have no more of their } ; of progress and liberality.” 
work. He'll be crowded out. You won't be; The speaker sat down, and Getty was on 
annoyed by him much longer. He had a piece ; the floor in an instant. Cries of ‘ Question,” 


of my mind to-day.” § Question,” ran round the room, from those 
**You’ve seen him?” ’ who had made up their minds to put the shoe- 
“Oh, yes! I called at his shop on purpose, : maker down. They were satisfied that Gas- 
and gave him a good setting down.” kill’s reform plag would be carried by a large 


‘*What had he to say for himself?” inquired } majority, and therefore clamored for a vote. 
Mr. Gaskill. “Let me say three words,” said Getty. 
“Oh! what he always says'when cornered!” 3; ‘No!” “No!” “Not half a word!” cried 
« What?” ’ voices here and there. 
“Am [ right? He throws upon you the bur- ‘<I appeal to the chair,” said Getty. 
den of proving him wrong; and if you can’t do “Sit down.” “Question.” “Question.” Ex- 
that, you might as well try to move the Rocky ; citement and confusion reigned in the room. 
Mountains as to influence him. I never saw; The chairman was about putting the ques- 
such a set mortal as he is.” . $tion, when Mr. Gaskill arose. All became silent. 
“Humph!” Mr. Gaskill made no other reply; } You could hear a pin drop.. Every eye was 
but pressed his lips, drew down his brow, and }turned upon the man whose word in church 
looked, as his visitor thought, quite angry and i matters had become almost law with more than 


annoyed. ; half of those present. No one cried, ‘‘Ques- 
‘He'll be at the meeting to-night, sure; but : tion” now. 

some of us have made up our mindsto put him; ‘Mr. Chairman——”’ he began. But Getty 

down squarely.” did not allow him to proceed. os age 


“That is,” said Mr. Gaskill, “to show, by S but firmly, he said, 
fair argument, that he is wrong. I don’t see Sw] have the floor, Mr. Chairman.” 
how else he is to be put down.” “Insolent fellow!” exclaimed one, near the 
**We can voie him down,” said the other. : shoemaker, loud enough to be heard. But Getty 
Mr. Gaskill did not seem to be altogether : paid no attention to him. 
satisfied with this, but said little. “And should be heard,” said Mr. Gaskill, 
In the evening there was an unusually large ¢ ’ yielding the floor. He spoke this sentence 
meeting in the vestry-room. Getty, the shoe- $ heartily. 
maker, was there, sitting alone in one of the § $ 3 hep but three words to say, Mr. Chair- 
pews. He was braced for a conflict, and looked } man.” ‘There was a change in Getty’s voice. 
hard and resolute. None came near him. “Mr. } The stern resoluteness with which he had de- 
Gaskill shall see how little we regard this man.” ‘ clared, *“T have the floor, Mr. Chairman,” was 
So the people said in their hearts. It was an{gone. In the deep hush that followed, he said, 
easy thing to choose between a poor shoemaker, } ; with an appeal in his tone that made every 
who didn’t give twenty dollars a year to the } heart thrill, 
church, and a rich manufacturer who lavished ; “Ts it right?” And then, moving out from 
his hundreds. $the pew in which he had remained alone from 
The meeting was opened, and the school ques- ¢ ‘ the commencement of the meeting, he walked 
tion came up. Two or three spoke in favor of 3 slowly down the aisle and left the vestry-room. 
the new plan of organization which Mr. Gaskill | No response was made for over a minute. 
had proposed. Getty kept silent, though it : Most of those present sat with their eyes cast 
could be_seen by the perpetual rising and fall- : down. At length Mr. Gaskill arose, and, in a 
ing of his brow, and the restless motion of his } subdued voice, said, 
lips, that he was a deeply interested listener, : ‘As men and Christians, we must not be 
and would have his say before the thing was } deat to that appeal, ‘Is it right?’ Honestly, my 
over. Mr. Gaskill had not yet participated in : friends, I am not altogether sure that the change 
any action of the meeting. He looked dull. At : we have purposed making will be right. God 
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instructs us in many ways; and He also rebukes } would prove hurtful, I must oppose. I cannot 
usin many ways. He does not ask us by what ; stop to’ ask from whom it comes. I cannot be 
messengers we will hear from Him, but sends } moved by personal influence. Only one ques- 
counsel and warning by whom He will. I think ; tion presents itself: ‘Will it do good or harm?’ ” 

He has spoken to us to-night, and through the} ‘And you think my plan will de harm?” . 

‘ lips of one we may have been weak and sinful} ‘If I had not thought so, Mr. Gaskill, I would 
enough to despise. I believe that a motion to } never have put a straw in your way. Too long 
adjourn is always in order, and I now offer } have I desired the hearty co-operation of an 
such a motion.” active, influential man in our school to set my- 

The motion was carried, and the meeting ad- 3 self against one like you. Don’t think that I 
journed; all present returning home more sober $ want to lead or direct—that I fear to be over- 
and thoughtful than when they assembled to-{ shadowed. When such feelings come into my 
gether. heart, I call them evil, and try to thrust them 

It was still early, and Getty went back to his ;out. Perhaps I may not have understood the 
shop to finish a shoe he was mending for a cus- 3 new plan in its bearings. If you will set it 
tomer. About nine o’clock a lad came in and ; forth to me again, I may see it differently.” 





said, “No, not to-night, friend Getty,” replied Mr. 
‘Mr. Gaskill would like to see you for a little } Gaskill. ‘Let my plan step aside for the pre- 
while this evening.” sent. You are an honest, earnest, independent 


‘Let Mr. Gaskill come and see me. I’m as } man, and mean all for the best. I see that. If 
good as he is, and he’s as able to walk as 1$ we can work smoothly together, we may do a 
am.” ‘This was what Getty thought, but he did 3 great. deal of good. If we work in opposition, 
not so speak. Instantly another thought came ; harm will come. I like your watch-word, and 
into his mind, “Is it right?’ This settled his mean to adopt it as my own: ‘Is it right?’” 
action. ‘*Mr. Gaskill,” said the little shoemaker, a 

‘“‘Very well,” he replied. ‘‘Tell Mr. Gaskill 3 tenderness in his voice, born of deep feeling 
that I will come round.” mingled with surprise, rising and offering his 

The rich man met the poor shoemaker with a 3 hard, discolored hand, which was taken with a 
frank, kind manner. : strong grip—‘‘ Mr. Gaskill, you have lifted a 

‘There was nothing done after you left, Mr. mountain from my breast. I went away from 
Getty,” he said. ‘I moved for an immediate 3 that meeting to-night hurt and discouraged. I 
adjournment. You put the right question, and } have never seen so unchristian a spirit mani- 
at the right time. It was worth more than a ; fested in any church meeting before. Because 
volume of arguments addressed to men who }I loved our school, and could not stand by and 
didn’t wish to hear. I’m obliged to you for fone what I thought harm approaching, without 
coming round. I would have called at your ; uttering a sound of warning, I was thrust at, 
shop, but I thought we could talk over matters 3 insulted, contemned, and silenced!” 
with less danger of interruption here in my} ‘It was as well, perhaps,” answered Mr. 
library. Have you half an hour to spare?” ; Gaskill. ‘‘Opportunity is the test of quality. 

‘“‘Yes, sir; and more at your service, if any ; There was a general unmasking to-night. I 
good will come of it.” } understand you all a great deal better than I 

“That is to be seen. And now, friend Getty, , did before; and myself into the bargain.” 
I wiil come to the point at once. Why can’t; ‘I ama very happy man!” exclaimed Getty, 
you and I work in the Sabbath School to the } unable to repress the upward rush of feeling. 
same end? We both mean right, I hope; and 3 ‘“‘It seems as if I had gone out suddenly from a 
if we draw together, instead of against each ; dungeon into daylight. We poor and insigni- 
other, how much more good may be done. Why ; ficant ones have a hard time of it to do our 
do you oppose my plans so strongly?” ; work and keep a clear conscience in this selfish, 

“Not from any opposition to you, Mr. Gas- ; time-serving world, where so few ask the ques- 
kill; I beg of you to believe me in this,” an- : tion of all questions, ‘Is it right?’ ” 
swered Getty, with a frank earnestness that § There was some rattling among the dry bones 
carried conviction; ‘‘but because I .can’t see ‘on the Sunday following, when, after chureh, 
your way to be right. I love children—my : Mr. Gaskill and the little shoemaker were seen 
heart is in our school—I have not been absent : walking away together in earnest conversation: 
one day in five years—I have studied its wel- } What could it mean? The member who had 
fare more deeply, I think, than my own. Any : countermanded his order for a pair of boots; 
change, therefore, which looks to me as if it: that he might gain favor with this rich and 
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influential man, had an uneasy feeling and a; ‘Oh! Mr. Gaskill is quite taken with you. I 
sense of shame. Mr. Hey looked on in a puz- ; heard him say 
zled state of mind. Two or three, who had been} ‘‘Stop!’ sprang out the sharp voice of Getty. 
ovér prompt to settle their bills, did not feel ; The wrinkles on his forehead had tangled them- 
quite so well satisfied with themselves; and Mr. 3 selves into a frown. ‘Don’t come repeating to 
Jones, who had been smarting for some days in ? me anything from Mr. Gaskill. If he hadn't 
consequence of Getty’s declaration that he was } seen that right was on my side, he wouldn’t be 
a time-server, felt as if in a wet blanket; his} with me; and that is more than can be said of 
own heart convicting him under the accusation. ‘you, and a dozen or two more that I could 
A good many went home more thoughtful, 
through this incident, than from the sermon. 
Getty had his throat full of singing-birds, as 
he sat hammering and stitching in his little 
shop, through all the next week. He had } maker, cheerily, as the wrinkles smodthed them- 
triumplied signally, and he would have been ; selves from his brow. ‘With my feet on this 


: The neighbor got angry at this, and, flinging 

; 

} 

: 

: 

; 
perfect if some pride had not mingled with his j safe foundation, who shall make me afraid? 

; 

; 

3 


some bitter words in Getty’s face, went off. 
‘‘What matter, if I am right?” said the shoe- 


satisfaction. But his chiefest pleasure had a: Not a poor, mean-spirited man-pleaser like 
deeper foundation than pride. him!” 

“TI congratulate you,” said one, who, seeing} And his voice took up again its singing notes. 
that the little shoemaker was in favor with the } There was not a happier man in all the town 
richest and most influential member in the } than Tom Getty, the shoemaker. Why? Be- 
church, came over in a mean spirit to his side. ause he was right; and when a man feels sure 

‘“‘On what account?” asked Getty, his smooth § that he is right—right on principle, we mean— 
brow gathesing some wrinkles. ‘he possesses his soul in peace. 
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UNDER THE LILACS. 
BY MAUD MORNINGTON. 


Unver the lilac-trees we sat, The angels claimed sweet Maud one day— 
Beautiful Maud and I— She left the gray old grange, 

Sweet eyes flashed under a gipsy hat, Left her home on the beautiful bay, 

Sweet lips kept talking of this and that, , Left birds, and blossoms behind, they say, 

While under the lilac-frees we sat, Left all in the balmy, blossoming May— 
Beautiful Maud and I. Oh! beautiful Maud, ’twas strange! 


Under the trees last night I sat, Beautiful Maud! shall I ever know, 
But ah! alone was I— In this lower, lower land, 
No sweet eyes flashed from a gipsy hat, Why came on my heart that terrible blow? 
No sweet lips chatted of this and that, Why your cheeks grew pale, shall I ever know? 
While under the lilac-trees I sat— Why you slumber, to-day, where the lilacs blow— 
For ah! alone was I. Can I ever understand? 
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FALLING ASLEEP. 


BY EMILY J. BROWN. 


Drifting away, drifting away, 

Meeting with those that will nevermore 
Unto my waking eyes appear; 
List’ning to voices I never can hea 

Save on that mystical, shadowy shore. 


Dnirtine away, drifting away, 
Away from earth to the realms of sleep, 
The shadowy land that lies between 
The world of Life, and the world unseen, 
That land where weary ones cease to weep. 


Drifting away, drifting away, 

The world and its cares grow less and less; 
Swiftly the shadows around me glide, 
Faces and forms in a mingled tide, 

Lulling me into forgetfulness. 


Drifting away, drifting away, 
Away from trouble, and care, and pain; 
Come, White Angel of Sleep, and shed 
Visions of beauty around my bed, 
Fold thy light wings over my brain. 
Vou. XLVII.—8 
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I,—VERONICA. 

Do you remember a story of a woman’s ven- 
geance, which chroniclers tell, of the stern and 
terrible middle ages? She was an Italian, a 
noble lady, cold, and cruel, and crafty, with 
eyes that seemed to swing in languid light; but 
which could be keen and wrathful enough when 
the hour came. With those languid eyes she 
had seen, sometimes, the cheek of one of her 
maidens flush with sudden blushes when her 
lord’s step was heard in the corridor. Seeing 
this, she had begun to watch—a long, still, un- 
failing vigil. ae 

Meanwhile she had given fair greeting to her 
husband, and courteous words io the bower- 
maiden, never ceasing her constant watching 
for some other sign. At last one day, sitting 
before her mirror, with her tire-woman netting 
golden sequins in her long hair—still brooding 
over the wrong she feared, and never, never 
ceasing her keen and constant watch—she saw 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
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3 and wept, and entreated. She would never see 
3 the count again, the poor girl promised—she 
would crawl away out of sight and die—take 
poison—drown herself—anything not to be 
killed in that room so cruelly. But the lady 
only smiled that scornful smile, and motioned 
with her hand to the workman to go on. At 
last the wall was closed up, and through its 
solid masonry came only a faint sound of de- 
; spairing cries and shrieks of agony. 

That night the lady welcomed her lord, serene 
in beauty, with smiling tenderness. Did his 
eyes seek among her maidens for Giacinta’s 
face? At any rate, his coward lips never asked 
for her. Did he wonder at the new wall across 
the end of his chamber? He made no com- 
ments. I question if his heart did not tell him 
the truth—if, for years after, he did not start 
¢from his slumbers at the sound of one voice, 
ealling helplessly upon his name. I do not 
think that voice, however often she heard it, 























in the mirror’s depths those two. They were 3 ever troubled his wife’s heart. She died, at 
¢ standing just outside the door. She saw the} last, in that room, looking with her cruel eyes 
: blushing cheeks grow brighter beneath her hus- ; toward that wall. For a moment she seemed 
band’s look, and then she saw a quick, stealthy } 3 to listen ; then a grim smile curved her wicked 
kiss. And then the count came in, the noble } : old lips, and she shook her palsied hand with a 
| gentleman, with handsome, haughty face, and ¢ : fierce gesture, and muttered with her dying 
/ gallant greeting for his wife. And still she : breath, e 
| spoke him fairly, dissembling the rage with} ‘Those sounds are sweet.” 
which her heart was torn; and I question if: ‘That was an old legend of a woman’s revenge, 
even in the days of their wooing her smile had ; in the days before the law was vigilant—when 
been brighter, her manners gayer, or more ten- 3 ¢ the lords and ladies of the land controlled, un- 
der. Not even Giacinta dreamed that her lady’s ; : checked, the lives and fates of their dependants. 
pitiless hate had already passed her sentence of ; I hardly know why I have lingered over it, since 
doom. ’ the story I have now to tell is very different— 
The next morning, the noble count rode away : as different as the life and spirit of the nine- 
to the chase, with bay of hound and blast of} teenth century from the life and spirit of those 
bugle, and his fair lady failed not to stand on } strange medieval times. 
the balcony, and kiss her hand and wave her$ Veronica, alone, of all the characters in my 
scarf at parting. Then she called Giacinta. She } life-drama, looked as if she might have been 
led her into her lord’s chamber, and bade her ; translated from the old days of romance and 
stand still at one end of the room. She sum- : mystery. I have chosen to introduce her to 
moned there a skillful workman, and ordered ; you on a crisp, sparkling December forenoon— 
him to build quickly a wall of strong masonry, | when she was at her best and brightest. It 
shutting the victim in Five hours the man } was just before Christmas, but no snow had yet 
4 worked, and the lady stood by unwearied, a piti- fallen, and the roads about the country-seat of 
less smile wreathing its scorn and hate round ‘the Tremaines—six miles out of Boston—were 
| i her proud lips—a smile that never wavered, } hard and dry; so that as yet Miss Tremaine had 
ew to despair. Giacinta prayed, } been compelled to no intermission in her daily 


























A WOMAN’ REVENGE. 
sins, She came dashing up the avenue on} all the year penn It was » honted by no visible 
her fiery, black horse, her long habit sweeping } means, for the furnace register which warmed 
nexrly to the ground, her scarlet feather floht- : it was concealed by drapery. Opening the door, 
ing backward on the wind, her cheeks aflame, ; you seemed to enter the atmosphere of a sum- 
‘and her eyes kindled out of their customary} mer day. Green vines covered the windows; a 
languor by the exercise, or perhaps by some } bird sang inf the warm, perfumed air. All the 
secret hope, til they shone like two stars. Her} > hangings were of vivid, brilliant tints, and scat- 
groom followed, as best he could, her flying} ; tered around was every article of luxury, every 
pace, and was at hand as soon as she stopped $ ; dainty device of the toilet that the most capri- 
to take her from the saddle, but she scareély : cious fancy could crave. Between the two 
seemed to touch him as she dismounted. She} western windows stood the writing-table. Miss 
threw him her gay reins, and then walked up } Tremaine’s desk was on it, a curiously carved 
the steps and stood a moment on the piazza, ; affair, lined with sandal-wood, and containing 
looking out over the pleasant landscape. ; secret drawers and pigeon holes enough for a 

As she stood there, I wish Murillo could have $ : conspirator. On it lay three letters. She took 
had a day’s resurrection, and painted her. She § them up and glanced at the first two carelessly. 
would have been a fit subject for his brilliant } : They were from young lady satellites, a group of 
tints. She had great, dark eyes, like an Anda- whom revolved unweariedly around the wealthy 
lusian’s, lopg, black hair, with a sort of pur-$ Miss Tremaine. The third letter she touched 
plish shade where the sun shone on it. Just § more tenderly. Looking at it, the glow deep- 
now her beauty was royal. A clear, vivid color ; ened on her cheeks, and into her — eyes 
burned on her cheeks, and her lips were a bril-? came a softer ray. 
liant scarlet. But these hues were born of the} ‘Front Gerard!” she said to herself, in a low, 
exercise, the cool, crisp day, her mood, perhaps. } caressing tone. Then she took off her hat and 
Ordinarily you would not see them. Ordinarily, : tossed it one side, and sat down in front of the 
at this period of her life, her lips were pale, her} table to read her letter, her habit still on. 
face a clear, dark olive, her eyes languid. Her} As she read, her face darkened strangely. All 
beauty required same stimulus to bring it out. ; the light and glory passed out of it. The lips 
Her manner, too, was indolent. There was} were no longer scarlet. The cheeks grew pale 
plenty of verve and spring in her, really. She} as ashes. Her eyes did not lose their bright- 
would go through more to carry a point than} ness, but the expression changed and grew ter- 
any other woman I have ever known, but she: rible. And yet, if you had been looking over 
made no unnecessary displays of strength or} her shoulder, the words she read would scargely 
energy. Her figure was tall, and almost too § have explained to you her emotion. It was a 
slender. The lines of a wonderful grace were } cordial, cousinly letter, full of kind thoughts of 
there, but she wanted a little more fullness and } her, and pleasant memories of their old life 
softness. Her habit, however, fitted with French ; Sunder the same roof—such a letter as might 
skill, concealed all this; and, just as she stood, $ have been written to a sister, with, toward the 
she was perfect. ; close of it, this passage: 

A strange, exuberant sense of joy and power$ ‘I wonder if you will care to hear of the new 
thrilled, wine-like, through her veins. She} lesson I have learned since I saw you last—the 
tasted to the full the exquisite delight of living. ; lesson which comes, I suppose, to every one 
Just: then, if never before or never after, she ; sooner or later? Shall I tell you about Alice 
was happy. Wait a moment, Destiny, before } Lauderdale?” 
you turn the next leaf—leave us awhile this; It was those few words which changed the 
image of splendid grace, of royal joy. But} expression of Veronica Tremaine’s face, and 
Destiny was immovable. It touched her elbow, } blanched it to such a deadly hue that Gerard 
in the person of Rosette, her French maid, and ; himself would scarcely have known her. She 
it said, with a curious voice, which had in it: read them over and over, helplessly, clutching 
neither love nor hate, sweetness or temper, but ; the paper fiercely in her hands. 
had yet a certain quality of exciting attention,: ‘‘Faithless!” she cried, at last, with a tone 
insinuated itself with a certain power. — ’ which sounded like the cry of some deathly 

“There are letters for you up stairs, Miss agony. But she sat still. She did not pace 
Veronica.” 3 the room, or weep, or give any other vent to 

And so Veronica went in. $ her sorrow. She bowed her proud head, and, 

Her room was characteristic of her tastes and} sitting still, let all the waves sweep over her. 
her temperament. She kept it summer there; After awhile she set herself a task—to go over - 
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all the past and see when and why she had ; T am 40 cold here,” 


begun to love her cousin Gerard, and whether, } ; and a few passionate tears plashed down upon 
when she had believed in his love, she had de- } her face, as the rain plashed against the pane. 
ceived herself utterly without reason. Happily shyness was not in Gerard’s tem- 
She recalled the day when she first came to; perament. He was not very intense, not par- 
her uncle Tremaine’s: She was an f orphan, and ; ticularly strong—he would never be a great 
Rosette had taken her from her father’s death-} man, but he would always be gallant and 
bed in the south of France, and brought her } graceful. He was so in his fifteen-years-old 
home to her uncle, Ralph Tremaine. It had} : boyhood. He went up to his cousin and stood 
been a@ strange household for a young girl to ‘ beside her. ae 
enter. Mrs. Tremaine was dead, and a house- “Do not cry,” he said, simply. ‘Iam glad 
keeper—a commonplace woman, who under-} you have come. My mother, like yours, is 
stood pies and cakes better than human nature } dead, and we can comfort each other when it 
—was, except servants, the sole female influence 3 is lonely. You will like it here, after awhile, 
in the house. Mr. Tremaine, himself, was ab- for I will make you happy.” 
sorbed in business. He was a man a | She remembered now how those words, 
very contradictory elements of character, grasp- ; spoken in those sweet, boyish tones of sooth- 
ing, selfish, willful, yet weak, visionary, and ing, dropped into her lonely, sorrowful heart. 
with a strong affection for all who belonged to $ Again, as so long ago, the gust of responsive 
himself. In this affection his ‘only son, Gerard, ; emotion shook her, which made her cling to 
had, of course, the first place; but he also ; Gerard, and cry like a tired child come home, 
adopted Veronica into it, for he had loved his } Rene you can comfort me—you can, you 
only brother, whose child she was. Her wel-} can.’ 
come was, probably, none the less sincere from : Was that the beginning of her love for him? 
the fact that she was heiress to a large fortune, ; After that he sufficed to her. She learned to 
which came at once into his sole control as;think of the southern grave, with the cross 
guardian. It was so left that he could invest} above it, on which she had hung a wreath of 
it as he pleased, and, having already been bitten : tmmortelles the day she went away with some- 
by the madness of speculation, he at once con-; thing like resignation—with even a feeling, 
ceived an idea that he would double or treble it § sometimes, that she would not have her father 
for her. : back, if to do so she must give up Gerard. Of 
She was fifteen then—for it was ten years; course, in those days she had not’ thought of 
befgre the opening of my story. Reckoning by 3 any future relations between them. The pre- 
dates, Gerard was a month, only, younger than $ s sent, just as it was, satisfied her. 
herself. Judging. by maturity of thought and ’ As they grew older, their intimacy strength- 
‘ capacity for emotion, she was five years the ’ ened. They rode, and walked, and read to- 
elder. Yet, from the very first she had liked } gether—a tie bound them as strong and sweeter 
him. How well she remembered that first day. } than if they had been brother and sister. Yet, 
How chill and strange it seemed to her when } Veronica was never Gerard’s ideal; for a boy 
she had taken off her wrappings, and came, {does not grow from fifteen to twenty without 
lonely stranger, into that great drawing-room. } an ideal. She was dear to him—he made her 
She could scarcely remember her mother; but, happy as he had promised to—he-would have 
ever since her death, she had lived with nt Sob himself for her in any conceivable 
father in that sunny nook in the south of France; manner; but the woman he dreamed of and 
where he had died. It had been the balm of ; idealized was of another type. She, on her 
that soft air which had preserved him to her so ; part, knew all his weaknesses—just how easily 
long, for he had been wasting away for years. ; persuaded he was, how disinclined to exertion, 
She had loved him with a frantic sort of devo-}in some things how weak. She knew that her 
tion. It was her nature to love so, where she } own nature was stronger, and yet, just as he 
loved at all, and her father had been her all in 3 was, she was satisfied with him. It was not in 
the universe. eos to dream or idealize. She loved without 
She looked solitary enough, in her deep } reason, and with no thought of self-control. 
mourning robes, when she went into that} When they were separated, during Gerard's 
strange room in the new home, and, going up ; college life, she existed, from one vacation to 
to the window, gazed out upon the desolate } another, she hardly knew how. She only lived 
grounds and the dreary, drizzling November { when he was at home. After he graduated, he 
rain. She cried, involuntarily, like Mignon, { went away for two or three years of foreign 
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travel, and this separation was a hard trial to; was less magnetic than her reading. There was 
her. His gay, pleasant letters, full of gossiping } nothing to which I can compare the piercing 
descriptions, were her only comfort. But she } sorrow and sweetness of her tones. Glancing 
did not give herself up to melancholy—she had } back, I feel as if I had told you nothing of her— 
a steady purpose which she never lost sight of. } given you no idea of her power to charm. ‘To 
Gerard’s tastes should not outgrow her. When a man who met her for the first time, she would 
he came home, he should find her in no wise} have been irresistible. Gerard’s proof-armor 
inferior to the most brilliant women he had; had been familiarity. He was used to her, as 
met. She engaged the best masters, and she } you are used to sunshine and summer. Do you 
cultivated herself assiduously in every accom- } think you can tell what a July day would be to 
plishment. a blind man, whose eyes were suddenly un- 

He came home in time to pass his twenty- } sealed? Would he see no more than you see in 
fifth birthday. Hers had gone by a month } the green fields with the summer ripeness on 
before. She was in the full radiance of her} them—the haze in the air—the light and shade 
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charms—as beautiful as she would ever enet 
graceful, and with all her good gifts of nature 

developed to the utmost. Gerard admired her, 
was very proud of her, thought that she sur- 
passed any one he had ever seen in power of} 
attraction; but it was a purely brotherly pride ; 
and fondness. He wanted his friends to see $ 

and admire her also—there was none of that ; 

jealous exclusiveness which belongs to love. 
Veronica saw this, and bent her best energies 
to the task of moving him from his calm. Some- 
times she thought she was succeeding. Again 
some careless, cousinly speech would make her ? 
doubt. It was not until the very last evening: 
of his stay at home that she began really to: 
have faith in her own success. 

It was a September night, balmy as summer. 
The next day Gerard was to go to New York— 
partly to meet'a traveling companion, who was | 
located there, and partly with a view te estab- 
lishing himself in some profession or business. 
This latter was not a very definite purpose, 
however. He had a fortune quite independent 
of his father, one inherited from his mother. 
The income was not large, but sufficient for the } 
wants of a single man; and though he kent 
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on the hill-sides? 

But, on this September night of which I write, 
perception seented to come to Gerard Tremaine 
like a new sense. Veronica dazzled him. He 
sat half breathless while she read ‘‘Evelyn 
Hope,” then some of Mrs. Browning's passion- 
; ate and superb Portuguese sonnets, and ended, 
at last, with a fragment from some unknown. 
pen, whose tender melancholy thrilled to his 
heart, and stirred his pulses with a new spell: 


“You smooth the tangles from my hair 
With gentle touch and tenderest care, 
And count the years ere you shall mark 
Bright silver threads among the dark— 
Smiling the while to hear me say, 
‘You'll think of this again, some day, 
Some day!’ 


“Some day! I shall not feel as now 
Your fond hand rove about my brow— 
I shall not slight your light commands, 
And draw the long braids through my hands, 
I shall be silent and obey, 
And you—you will not laugh that day, 
Some day! 


“ And while your tears are falling hot 
Upon my lips which answer not, 
You'll take from these one treasured tress, 
And leave the rest to silentless, 
Remembering that [ used to say, 
‘You'll think of this again, some day, 
Some day!’ % 


He sat watching her as she read, beginning 


affirming that he ought to do something, it was} dimly to comprehend her capacity for emotion. 
doubtful how soon his plans would take any: The soft light fell on her from the ground glass 
" practical shape. shade above her head—over the polished fore- 
Veronica was in high beauty that night. The : head, with the black hair growing low and‘heavy 
excitement of his presence was sufficient to flood ; ; upon it—over the passionate, speaking face, the 
her eyes with light, and.call to cheek and lip? dark, bright eyes, the cheeks kindled to flame, 
their brightest sparkle. She wore a dress of } the brilliant lips. As she paused, he bent to- 
some thin, black fabric, with cardinal flowers ; ward her, swayed by an impulse new and re- 
in her hair and on her bosom. A subtle odor } sistless, and whispered, 


of some Indian perfume surrounded her like an 3 
: ; gg ge 
atmosphere, an odor which carried with it a: 
3 

sort of magnetism. Gerard had never seen her } 


“T love you, Veronica!” 
‘And I you, Gerard.” 
He just caught her answer—was there any 


so radiant. She sang to him for awhile, and 3 sweetness unexpressed by her tones?—and at 
then he asked her to read. Of all her gifts | that moment his father walked in. Have not 


none had been so carefully trained as her voice. ; parents and guardians been marplots from all 
Her singing was flooded with a flexibility of} generations? 
expression that entranced you—but even that } alone. 


Gerard saw his cousin no more 
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He had not really meant anything by his ; her nearest friend? 
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She read the letter over 


words—they were the tribute to her grace, to 3 when she had done, and smiled bitterly at her 
the charm of her voice, to the magnetism of 3 own success. It was precisely what his sister, 


her presence. 
again until he began to love Alice Lauderdale, 
and then an uneasy consciousness of them came 
back to him. He wondered if they had con- 
veyed to Veronica more than he intended—if 
her answer had come from a deeper emotion— 
had expressed more than the significance of his 
own words. He wrote to her with hesitation— 
though he contrived to make his letter sound 
natural enough—and the few sentences toward 
the close about Alice were put in as a test. He 
could judge by her reply, he thought, whether 
she had ever cared for him—whether she held 
him free or bound. He fergo#that, at twenty- 
five, women like Veronica are not quite trans- 
parent, 

Going over all these things in her own room, 
that December day, Miss Tremaine understood, 


. at last, just how much and how little his words 


had meant—a cousinly love, warmed somewhat 
by a momentary burst of admiration. Some- 
thing seemed to rise up in her throat and choke 
her with a perfect passion of self-contempt, as 
she remembered how she had lived on those 
words ever since—how, that very morning, rid- 
ing over the hills, they had thrilled lik® music 
at her heart, and kindled her whole nature to a 
responsive passion of joy. Did he remember 
them? she wondered. Had her answer—‘ And 
I you, Gerard’”—conveyed something more to 
him than cousinly regard? Was he, perhaps, 
even now pitying her, and was that why he 
wrote so hesitatingly and briefly of this new 
love of his? The thought of his pity stung her. 
Cost what it might, she would free herself from 
that. She drew her desk toward her. Just 
then the bird at the window burst into a gush 
of song, as if his whole being were thrilling to 
some musical memory. The sound vexed her. 
She rose and threw a heavy sheet over his cage 
to shut out the light and delude him into be- 
lieving that it was night. As she sat down 
again, she caught a glimpse of her own face in 
the mirror. Its fierce expression, the tense 
lines, the hard, glittering eyes startled her, and 
she struggled for composure till she looked a 
little more like herself. 


He scarcely thought of them ; if he had had one, might have written to him. 
3 Then she looked at her watch. 


It was just 
g three-quarters of an hour to dinner. They dined 


$ late, and Mr: Tremaine usually returned from _ 


‘ town in time to take dinner at home. If she 
Shad not been more than eighteen, she would, 
; probably, have staid in her own room and nursed 
¢ her misery—but, at twenty-five, women are be- 
? yond making a parade of sorrow. You may 
3 ‘‘guess the length of the sword by the sheath’s” 
¢—the wound you shall never see. She put away 
3 her papers, then rang for Rosette and made her 
: toilet. Radiant in a crimson silk, which suited 
3 the day and her dark beauty, she went to the 
; dining-room, and her voice, as she asked gayly, 
3 «What news of Boston, to-day, uncle Ralph? 
* Does the State-House still stand, and do the 
$ girls wear spectacles and carry books as of old?” 
3 had not a trace in it of sadness or emotion. 
Pouring himself out a glass of wine, when 
:dinner was about half over, and looking re- 
; flectively at the brilliant color mantling against 
$ the delicate crystal, Mr. Tremaine asked, 

‘*How old is Gerard?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

‘‘Ah! yes—but I had not realized it. He has 
been convincing me this morning that he was 
not a boy. Have you heard from him?” 

She understood the question, and accom- 
: panied her—“Yes, I had a letter”—with a 
$ bright, arch smile, which convinced Mr. Ralph 
3 Tremaine that his niece’s heart was not broken 
$+-for, though in general he thought very, little 
; of such matters, somehow a suspicion had grown 
‘into his mind of Veronica’s love. Hitherto, 
indeed, she had taken little pains to hide it. 
’ She had worn the blossom royally—henceforth, 
‘though she could not kill it, it must grow in 
: secret, and hide itself for very shame. It was 
‘in her nature to dissemble skillfully. She would 
; have no trouble in concealment. She had never 
;made a confidant in her life. Even Rosette, 
’ born lady’s-maid and plotter as she was, had 
tried in vain for the post. Though she had 
: force enough in her to have won a hold on most 
’ women, she could never do more than guess at 
: Miss Tremaine’s secrets. 
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She wrote a kind and most cousinly letter to 3 


Gerard, 
her. Surely, she wrote, he must tell her about 
Alice—why did he not tell her before? 
think she deserved to be kept waiting; or did 
he doubt her interest in all that concerned him, 


Reading those smooth periods, he $ 
would never’ know what an effort they had cost @ 


Did he ° 
‘ Of course, she loved him, just as he loved her. 
{It would be impossible not to care for each 





Il.—THE WOOING. 
Wuen Gerard Tremaine received his cousin 
° Veronica's letter, he was quite satisfied. She 
had meant no more than he had, he thought. 
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A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 49 
} eighteen, die ssbenlel yet younger than her 
macy together—but as for any other love, it had } years. Her figure was slight, her face as sunny 
been absurd for him to fancy it for a moment. } and unsuspicious as a child’s; yet there were 
By the same post came a brief epistle from his depths of feeling in her brown eyes as yet un- 
father—in answer to an announcement of his }sounded—the promise of a dawn that might 
intention to propose to Miss Lauderdale. Ralph } : break gloriously by-and-by. About the Geinty, 
Tremaine was the least authoritative or dicta- ; ; ’ yose-bud mouth was an expression which seemed” 
torial of parents. Loving his som as much as ‘like a constant appeal for tenderness and pro- 
it was within the compass of his nature, he had } tection. Her whole existence, you could see, 
never interfered with his plans and projects. { mustbe one of the affections. She looked like 
Of course, he did not commence now. Secretly } one to whom nature has given a right to a quiet 
he would have been glad if his son’s choice had $ ‘life; the safe, sweet shelter of a home; the 
fallen on his cousin Veronica. He had reasons ; > warmth and peace of husband’s and children’s 
. of his own which would have made him rejoice ;love. Her dress was a simple robe of some 
to see her thus settled and provided for. But $ delicate, white fabric, and only a few rose-buds, 
he had too much worldly wisdom to do anything 3 as fresh and graceful as herself, were twisted 
so useless as to hint this now. His letter was $ for ornament in her bright, brown hair. 
kind and cordial, and he offered with frank 3 This then was what Gerard had been waiting 
bonhomie his wishes for the success of the 3for. He recognized his ideal in her at once. 
wooing. ’ That was ten weeks ago, and, though he had 
Now then—as Gerard said to himself, in {seen her almost daily, her charm for him had 
young men’s phraseology—the coast.was clear, S lost nothing of its potency. There had been 
and he had nothing to do but to go in and win. } but one discouragement. He‘had discovered 
A smile, with a little anticipatory triumph, that she was an heiress, and was beset with a 
curved his lip, as he thought that this would ¢ 3 fear lest he should be suspected of fortune- 
not be very difficult. He had ‘a pleasant sort { hunting It was not powerful enough, how- 
of self-esteem, not in the least obtrusive or 3 ever, to keep him from her side, though it did 
offensive. It did not prevent him from giving ‘haunt him uncomfortably at times. 
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other, after all their years of household inti- 
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every one their dues; but, so far, the world had Miss Lauderdale was come of good old stock. 
been kind to him, and it is not strange if he had } The stately family mansion of gray-stone, on 
faith in his own deserts, as well as in his own 3 Long Island—the mansion in which more than 
fortunes. Hevhad fulfilled the promises of his ont generation of her ancestors had lived and 
boyhood. He was not a great man—not a man ; died—looked from its great windows over a 
who would influence the age, and make himself wide stretch of country, not an acre of which 
felt as a power in the land—but he was a far was not hers. She was the only child of the 
pleasanter person to live with than one of those : last Lauderdale, and her careless hands recked 
immense, intense men, cast in a grand, heroic ; ‘little of the power they held. The poorest of 
mould. He was a gallant, gracious gentleman, } poor cousins could not have been simpler or 
not above enjoying the good gifts of this life— } more unpretentious. She had a guardian, how- 
not tco high and mighty to notice a ribbon or a ; ever, a shrewd, sarcastic man of the world. 
shawl. He was handsome enough for a school- } He had no children of his own, and I think 
girl’s Apollo, thorough-bred all through, from } Alice had found the softest place in his heart. 
the haughty head to the long, slender hands and He was ambitious for her, and exacting for her. 
feet. With an eloquent smile, bright eyes, and } Even Gerard Tremaine, with his comfortable 





manners which united French grace to Ame- } 


rican kindliness, it is no wonder that all women 
liked him, or that he anticipated little difficulty 
in making his way to the timid, fluttering heart 
of gentle Alice Lauderdale. 

‘Dear little, brown-eyed. darling!” he mur- 
mured to himself, as he thought of her. He 
recalled the time he had seen her first. 


It seemed to him she looked like a simple wild- 


flower, transplanted by some mistake to bloom ; 


in a hot-bed of brilliant exotics. Not quite 


She ‘ 
stood among a group of gay girls, at an evening : 
party, and he had been attracted by her at once. : 


endowment of self-esteem, stood a little in awe 
’ of Simeon Goldthwaite, Esq. He was haunted, 
? as he tied his blue cravat, by Mr. Goldthwaite’s 
‘ keen, shrewd gray eyes—his visions of the 
’ sweet consent in Alice’s face were shadowed a 
: little by speculations as to what her guardian 
:might say to him. But “faint heart never 
wins,” he said to himself, by way of exhorta- 
tion and encouragement. 

He found Alice at home and alone, but it was 
‘not quite as easy to open his heart to her as he 
had imagined. It was in the drawing-room of 
Sher guardian’s city house, where her winters 
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were always passed; and just opposite the: was the most trying of confidants for a tender . 
would-be wooer hung a portrait of Mr. Gold-{ secret. He did not smile, made no éhcouraging 
thwaite, by Elliott. The keen, shrewd gray ’ responses, only listened with the quietest and 
eyes seemed to Gerard to be asking with sar- | most scrutinizing attention, looking his inter- 
castic emphasis what he wanted. It was almost} locutor steadily in the face with those cool, 
as bad as having an actual human listener in} shrewd eyes. 
the room. ; Tremaine told his story as well as he was 
He led the conversation on by devious paths, } able—said something of the ardent love he felt 
meaning to bring up at the right gate at last; for Miss Lauderdale, hinted his belief that she 
but, somehow, he got no nearer. It had been $ returned it—then paused for judgment. 
easy enough to pay Alice compliments, but when Mr. Goldthwaite’s first question regarded the 
it came to making serious love to her, there was? extent of his fortune. The sum seemed ab- 
something in the very atmosphere of her girlish $ surdly small to Gerard as he answered. 
simplicity and innocence which hedged her: A satirical smile crossed Mr. Goldthwaite’s . 
round, cold and sparkling, yet enticing, like ; lips, and-he asked, 
hoar frost. At last he made a desperate plunge.} ‘‘Do you know what Miss Lauderdale has?” 
“Why will you persist in seeing me only in} and then he named an amount which absolutely - 
the presence of your guardian? It is deliberate : startled Gerard, who had never heard any par- 


cruelty.” } ticulars beyond the fact that, like the young 
“Of my guardian?” with the prettiest sur-{'man in the Bible, she had great possessions. 
prise in her inquiring eyes. 3} He was vexed and humiliated by her guardian’s 


“Yes,” glancing at the portrait. ‘‘Don’t you’ manner, and began an indignant disclaimer as 
see how he looks at us? I am afraid, before} to interested motives. Miss Lauderdale’s for- 
him, to tell you that I love you. And yet,” 3 tune should be settled on herself, he preferred 
seeing her cheeks turn crimson, ‘I must say it,  it—he cared only for her. 
for all my future life depends on your answer.” Mr. Goldthwaite interrupted him. 

By that time he had quite forgotten the cool, ‘‘Excuse me, this is not my province. If my 
watching eyes of the picture, and his true feel- $ ward is convinced of your affection, and favors 
ing made him eloquent. He told her of all she $ your suit, I have neither right nor inclination to 
was to him—the realization of his dreams—the interfere. She will be eighteen, next May. At 
embodiment of his ideal; of all she could be in} that time, by the terms of her father’s will, her 
the future—his guardian angel, his household { fortune passes absolutely into her own hands, 
deity—his ; and she becomes her own mistress. If you wil 

Spare me the rest, and if you are a young: excuse me a moment, I wish to speak to her.” 
man, and have a ‘‘brown-eyed darling,” im-{ Alice looked up with a bright blush as her 
agine it; if you are a young lady, and have a} guardian entered the drawing-room. Stern and 
lover, remefnber it. } cynical as he was to others, he was always kind 

Shy little Alice was startled at first. She ; and tender to her. There was a fatherly gen- 
wassnot one of the class of girls who see a pos- ; tleness in his manner as he spoke to her. 
sible suitor in every gentleman friend. She} ‘What am I to do with this suitor, Alice— 
had. liked Mr. Tremaine, enjoyed his society, this young man who has come pestering me? 
felt complimented by his friendship.. This being : Shall I send him away?” 
asked to belong to him, to share his life, wasa$ ‘If you ask me, I think I shall say keep him,” 
new and unexpected phase. At first it sur-} and she looked up with eyes which told the same 
prised her—then she began to think she liked } story as the shy blushes on her cheeks. 
it—to understand why his praises had been} ‘Then you love him, Alice?” 
sweeter in her ear than any other homage she? ‘‘I am afraid I do.” 
ever received. When Gerard won her shy con-; He looked at her for a silent moment, as she 
sent that he should ask her guardian, he was; sat there in her girlish grace, her unclouded 
triumphant. ‘ > happiness, and a mist grew before the eyes of 

It chanced that fate gave him the opportunity ; the man the world called so cold. She was as 
for the interview sooner than he had expected. $ dear to him and his invalid wife as the daughter 
As he was going out of the door, he met Mr.} would have been whom heaven denied them. 
Goldthwaite coming in. Leaping with desper-} He could not bear to give her up. Would she 
ate courage upon the bridge of the occasion, he} ever be so happy again? Was he not seeing 
asked a few moments conversation, and they $ her at her best, now—a girl just learning to 
were accorded immediately. Mr. Goldthwaite { love, joyous light in’ her eyes, blushes coming 
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A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 51 
and going on her cheeks—young, innocent,; That was Wednesday. On Friday morning, 
hopeful, with all her troubles lying before her? the letter written by Gerard Tremaine with 
And yet he had no reason to urge why Gerard; such eager delight, was punctually laid before 
Tremaine should not make her happy. He put: his cousin Veronica. It was a real lover’s 
his hand with a caressing motion on her bonny, : letter—full of happy, unconscious egotism, elo- 
brown hair, as he said, : quent over the charms and graces of his little 
‘*Are you sure this suitor loves you for your-} betrothed—telling how good she was, how sweet, 
self, Alice? Do you know what a very rich $ how innocent, how simple, how utterly un- 
woman you are?” : spoiled by her fortune and the indulgencies it 
“Tam sure. I am ready to venture it, at any} 3 had brought her, how beautiful, and how young. 
rate,”’ she answered, bravely. Rut his words had} He wrote of what he fancied their life would be 
struck a pang to her heart—they insinuated a; ; together—the home joys they would share—the 
doubt, of which, left to herself, she would never perfect union of which he dreamed. Oh! if 
have dreamed. Veronica could only see her! He knew she 
Thereupon he went back to Mr. Tremaine. } could not help loving her. They must be dear 
‘Well, sir,” he said, in a tone which he tried} as sisters to each other. How happy they would 
to make cordial, ‘‘I find that you have won a} all’ three be in the visits she must pay them in 
consent more important than mine—so I may } the future. 
as well make up my mind to second the motion. } \ As Veronica read, she felt a slow hate curd- 
She is a good child, deal kindly and tenderly | ling about her heart. It seemed to her that the 
by her.” } girl had done her a bitter wrong. She had wiled 
“As I hope God will deal kindly by me,”} away from her, so she said to herself, the only 
Gerard answered, with an earnest pasped heart she coveted on earth. She smiled a bitter, 
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which, more than anything that liad gone be-: scornful smile, as she murmured, 
fore, impressed Mr. Goldthwaite in his favor. ‘*My turn will come. By-and-by I shall have 
Then the lover went again to his gentle Alice 3 my day.’ By-and-by he will tire of his eighteen- 
and claimed her as quite his own—took some} years-old doll. He will prefer wine to milk and 
kisses from the pure, bright lips, and then urged ; water. My day shall come. She shall drink 
her to name an early day for the rite that was} the cup she is pressing to my lips.” 
to unite them wholly. Listening to him, her; Do not judge her too severely. Her suffer- 
soft, brown eyes grew full of tears, and she ings, like her nature, were intense. Weaker 
turned to him with a passionate earnestness of} hearts could not fathom them. She had known 
expression, so unlike anything he had seen in ’ Gerard and loved him for so many years. What 
her before that it startled him, : right, she thought, could any new-comer have 
“Oh! Gerard, Gerard, do you love me, and in comparison? In judging her, all through, 
only me? Remember, if you take me, that I$ remember that she was born with violent im- 
shall love you very dearly, and I could bear no; pulses, and without high moral sense. Re- 
coldness, no half-love. Do you give me all, : member that she had no mother to study her 
Gerard, all?” $ character—foster her good, and weed out her 
“ Alice—child—darling! Do you doubt me? evil. Pity her, then! 
Can you doubt me? I am ali yours—yours only. ; She forced herself to talk cheerfully about 
You are as much to me as ever woman was to: the projected marriage to her uncle. No one 
man. Be satisfied.” $ could have guessed what sorraw lurked under 
It was strange, but even in that moment it § that gay, brilliant manner of hers. Warmed to 
occurred to her that he did not say he had never} cheerfulness by his son’s prospects, or, perhaps, 
loved any one else. But he did say that he loved: by the wine in which he had drunk his health, 
her only. There was an earnestness in his man-} Mr. Tremaine put aside, for the time, a myste- 
ner which she could not doubt, and she trusted $ rious burden that had- seemed, of late, to weigh 
him entirely—satisfied him to the full with her} him down, and grew almost merry. He even 
assurances. He won her promise, before he left g jested with Veronica about her lack of a lover; 
her, that their wedding should take place in four} and expressed, in so many words, his wonder 
months, on her eighteenth birthday. ; that she had never married. 
* He went away at last, to sit up half the night, 3 “I suppose all the men I have met have been 
writing to Veronica the story of his happiness; } too meek, uncle,” she answered, with a gay 
and Alice went up stairs to Mrs. Goldthwaite to ; laugh. ‘‘We do not read that the lion and the 
be petted, and congratulated, and cried over, ; lamb shall mate together until the millennium. 
after the manner of women. } It’s a pity I had not more of the turtle dove in 
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§2 MY MOTHER.—DOWN BY THE SEA. 





my composition, if, as the world seem to think » days, joyous letters from Gerard, full of anti- 
now-a-days, the chief end of woman is matri- cipation; and had to bear them and answer 
mony.” . them as best she could. But every one of them 
She got away from him as soon as she could. } was a link in the chain that bound her to her 
His light words jarred on her mood. Of late } purpose—a steady purpose that grew stronger 
he had been self-absorbed and silent, almost $ day by day—to win him some time—some time 
cross, and that phase suited her better than this $ to shut the door of his heart on that young girl 
new pleasantry. 3 who had crept into its throne, and reign there 
By the next day he had settled back into his : herself sole empress. If it crushed that other 
grave, sad ways again, and Veronica noticed $ woman’s heart, blighted her life, what matter? 
how fast he was growing old. Weary day after : She persuaded herself that she would only be 
day passed on for her. Snows had come at last, } giving as she had received. 
cold and deep. She was confined for the most § And yet, I say, pity her. Since her father 
part in-doors. She invited no one,-however, to; died she had never known satisfaction for the 
bear her company. She was better alone, she $ great need of a woman’s heart—to be loved, 
said, in answer to her uncle Tremaine’s remon- § loved best. Until you have felt that hunger, 
strances. She did not care for any one she { until your very soul has fainted for that manna, 
knew—they were like old books, she had read $ do not assume to be her judge. In all the world 
them all through. He did not interfere any { there was not one heart which held her first 
further. In truth, at that time, he had his own } and dearest—one being whose world would be 
troubles, and, when he was at home, was quite } darkened if she dropped out of it. There was 
as well pleased that the house was quiet and: no soul to whom she could turn for strength or 
there were no guests to make any demands upon ; comfort; and so her secret stung her like a 
his courtesy. scorpion in her solitude and penetrated every 
How the lonely days went by to Veronica, she : fibre of her being. 
could nevor have told. She received, every few (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MY MOTHER. 





BY CLARA B. HEATH. 





Within her heart there was an aching void 
Earth’s pleasures could not fill. 


Suz was my friend when others turned aside, 
My guide when others failed to point the way, 
The one bright star to which my heart could turn, 


She taught me that this earth had nought so fair 
However dark the day. 


But it must fade, o’ershadow’d by the tomb, 
Nowhere, except beyond the grave, could we 
L’er find immortal bloom! 


No childish grief my heart did ever know 
But she was ready to assuage the pain; 
She warded off from me each heavy blow, 


I miss h il d 
And bade ms age ugite. miss her smile—her words of hope and cheer, 


They never failed me in the darkest day: 
“Tis but a little while,” she often said, 
“This grief will pass away.” 


She liked to see the sun shine in my life, 
Her own had been so cold, and dark, and chill, 
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DOWN BY THE SEA. 





BY WYNIE WYLDE. 





Ah! it was well they made thy grave, 
Under the willow, down by the sea. 


Down by the side of the lonely sea, 
Slowly we roamed as the sun went down, 
Flinging across the woody mounts 


Under the wil ’ 
His latest smile like a golden crown. nder the willow, down by the oon, 


Lowly she lies, with a brow like snow, 
Patiently waiting there for me— 
Watching and waiting till I shall go. 


Thus, with a simple, childlike faith, 
Calmly I wait till I shall be 

Laid, with a brow of marble white, 
Under the willow; down by the sea. 


Calmly we roamed, in that Autumn time, 
Down by the sea at the close of day; 

While the wild waves, with a mellow chime, 
Ro.led from the rugged shore away. 
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Sweet were the words your young lips gave, 
True as the Heaven they seemed to me. 











THE OLD MIRACLE. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
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But, Lord bless me, where was I? Oh! I 
meant to say that Thorman had made the same 
journey several times during the eight years he 
had been dawdling about Europe, but never 
when he was so thoroughly wéary of himself 

Movuta—Firm and decided. § and all that he had found in life as now. 

GENERAL Express1on—ZIndolent and bored. He knew society thoroughly, from London to 
. Churchill Thorman, American, aetas 25, jour- 3 St. Petersburg, and Berlin to Naples, and had 
neying from Naples to Rome. : made the unpleasant discovery that, with a 

It was a heavenly day in March, the March $ ; whole world about you, existence will narrow 
of southern Italy, which deserves to have ai down into a dry kernel that might be put ina 
name of its own, and not be in any way con-$ nut-shell. 
nected with the cross-grained, spoil-sport old: He was tired of trying to be in love—tired of 
monster that owns the cognomen in less favored § the poor, miserable little vices that are older 
portions of this very tiresome globe. 3 than the flood—tired of the praise offered a 

It was the perfection of traveling—his own} book which gave him the nightmare to think 
earriage—a Marvel ir the shape of a servant— { of—tired of everything he had tried, and, as 
the latest new books—the sky with its opal} his was a somewhat discursive nature, there 
tints—the atmosphere so crystaline ihat dis- § $ was very little he hadn’t attempted. 
tant objects lost one-half their distaitee—the sea} $ He had smoked his—whatever the proper 
glowing and shining below—above, the olive-} Egyptian for pipe may be—on the Nile, and 
crowned hills, the long sweep of orange groves, : likely enough owned a Georgian slave on the 
glimpses of picturesque old towns nestled on Bosphorus; he had held some sort of an honor- 
distant mountain sides, and nothing to hinder $ able appointment under some one of our old 
the most ecstatic enjoyment of the varying ¢ blunderheads of ambassadors; he had fought a 
panorama, except the utter impossibility Thor- ; duel at Malta, and been robbed by the descend- 
man found of keeping his mind filled with na- : ants of Solon on the hills back of Minerva’s pet 
ture and her beauties. 3 city; he had—it is of no use—it would be much 

You shall discover that, nine times out of ten, } easier to tell you what he had not done. 
when you are'looking at scenes or objects of; But there was a great dealin him. I always 
which you had dreamed for years, that it is $ said all he wanted was an incentive, something 
quite out of the question-to get back the feeling ; to wake him up, and his indolence and indif- 
you had during those delicious reveries. Quite § ference would fall off like a worn-out cloak. 
possibly, while you are roaming about the Coli- ’ Oceans of energy and determination, only he 
seum, instead of dreaming of Roman triumphs, } had never found occasion to employ them; much 
and “I see before me a dying gladiator lie,” $ : more unselfish than one could have expected, 
and all that sort of thing, your perverse mind 3 3 and with ideas of honor and principle left yet, 
will insist on going back to some grove or} after the life he had led, more than many men 
meadow you knew when a child, and will stay } begin the world with; and I think I have shown 
there, too, in spite of all your efforts. Usually, 3 there were hopes for him yet. 
when you ought to be ecstatic and sublimated, 3 They were going up a steep hill; numberless 
you are hungry, or cold, or wet, and Giovanni } ; fierce-looking creatures were hitching oxen to 
has forgotten to put up any luncheon or pro- } the carriage; there was more noise and row 
vide umbrellas; and it is a narrow chance, when than would have been necessary to harness a 


Let me introduce him properly—I shall 
sketch his portrait in passport wise. 

Compiexion—Rather dark. 

Eyxs— Very dreamy. 

Nosr—Slightly supercilious. 
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you ought to be breathless and expectant, wait- 3 griffin and a Sphynx to the Capitol at Washing- 
ing for St. Peters’ dome to lift itself over the ° * ton and drag it off bodily ; the Marvel of a ser- 
distant Campagna, if you are not scolding your $ vant was relieving his feelings by reviling the 
companions and making yourself unpleasant, ; poor wretches in every known and unknown 
generally, in the eyes of men and angels. ¢ tongue, and Churchill sprang out of eaeeneg 
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54 THE OLD MIRACLE. 


with more activity than he had displayed in a § plot! Let me lie still. Where’s Victor? ? poe eam, 
week, and hurried on up the road to escape the: $ can’t you? Don’t speak or move. If I don't 
tumult. ; stir, maybe they won’t touch me. Go right away 

And when he reached the top of the long,’ from me. I’m dead now, and I don’t want to 
steep ascent—a sort of dwarfed mountain that $ ; be murdered!” 
appeared to have taken its revenge in being at 3 Can I help you, ladies?” demanded Thor- 
rocky and ill-natured as possible because it man, walking toward them. 
could not grow any larger—Churchill looked “Oh, Lord! he speaks English!’ he heard 
down the inclined plane and beheld something: the old lady whisper. ‘Don’t you answer, 
which startled him into new action. ; Laura—it’s alla snare! Tell him I’m dead and 

A vetiura upsetting in the most diabolical 3 to go on about his business,” 
manner possible, and all its six horses leaping: The lady who was bending over her rose 
and kicking in different directions, apparently ? quickly—she and Thorman stood face to face. 
bent on annihilating the occupants of the crazy é ‘‘Miss Woodward!” he exclaimed. 
old vehicle if they managed to escape from the} ‘‘Yes, I believe it is,” she replied; ‘at least 
perils of its embraces. ; it was, a short time ago.” / 

Away went Thorman down the hill. He could; ‘What are you saying?” called her com- 
hear the groans, and howls, and execrations of 3 panion. ‘I’m ashamed of you, Laura, holding 
the vetturino, who was dancing up and down talk with such eerie Tell them I’m dead— 
and making a complete mad-house of himself; ; that’s all I ask of you.” 
and then he saw that a lady was lying on the ; Thorman could endure it no longer; the poor 
ground, and another, just picking herself up} woman might be dying, but he must laugh, and 
after her tumble, was hastening to her com-* he did, and after an instant the young lady 
panion’s rescue. 3 joined him. 

Several peasants had rushed out from adja- : ‘It’s Mr. Thorman, cousin Faith,”’ she said. 
cent hovels, and the pandemonium was worse; ‘‘A much more commonplace person than a 
than the one Thorman had left behind. : brigand chief,” pursued he; “but very happy 

Useless to attempt a repetition of the howls ; ito help you in any way, Mrs. Lake.” 
and curses from those Italian lips; but inthe: With a variety of insane sounding ejacula- 
midst of them went up groans and lamentations } tions the old lady sat up on the ground, a very 
in unadulterated English from the female pros- : sorry spectacle indeed, her clothes torn, her 


we, 


trate on the ground. 3 face muddied, and her false hair curled in a 
“Oh, my back! I’m killed—I know I’m dead! ¢ : heap at the side of her head like a drowsy snake. 
Don’t try to lift me, Laura. Oh! oh! I’ts all ; ‘“‘Mr. Thorman,” cried she. ‘‘Isn’t this a 


your fault. I wanted to go with the Morford } Pretty business? Laura, there are my front 
party, and you wouldn’t, and here I am, my } S teeth by that stone! Where’s Victor? Call 
back broken, and now we shall be robbed and} for Victor! Well, Churchill Thorman, do you 
murdered by these wretches—we shall! Where’s } mean to help me, now you are here, or must I 
Victor? Why don’t he come? Call Victor, $ 3 ; die like a dog in the mud? If it had only been 
Laura! Don’t_you see I am hurt so I can’t; > brigands I'd fallen amongst, I might get help! 
speak?” ; Where’s Victor?” 

After calling to the men inffectually, the} Thorman instituted a search for the missing 
young lady was doing her best to get her friend ; courier, and saw him struggling out of the sand 
up, receiving a great many not very amiable > a little way off. He had been stunned and was 
speeches with perfect composure. 3 just coming to himself; but instead of making 

“TI want Victor,” continued the sufferer; ‘‘I; use of such of hie senses as were left in the 
will have Victor! Don’t you let one of those } service of his mistress, he hopped about, on 
creatures come near me—they shan’t touch me. 3 one foot, and abused the vetturino, cursing him 


I’m dead now, and I will not be murdered.” —; through this world and the next in a way that 
By this time Thorman had reached the scene ‘ was enough to make one’s hair stand on end. 
of disaster, and called out to the men in Italian} In the meantime the old lady rated her com- 


2 


to loosen the horses from the carriage if they } panion and Thorman with as much acrimony as 
wished to quiet them—a proceeding which had } if they had caused her accident between them. 
not occurred as possible to any member of the ; ‘«My leg is broken, and that’s all about it! 
mass of human shrieks. $ Will you help me or not? Oh! oh, don’t touch 

“There’s another!” cried the old lady. ‘It’s : me! I'll just die here calmly. I haven’t made 
the head of the brigands—lI tell you it’s all a? my will; but, Churchill Thorman, bear witness, 
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the last words I ever spoke were that none of: + Tife—not condescending to groan or complain 
my sister Jane’s family should have a cent! ; of her hurts, though she was suffering severely 
She treated me like a brute. Not a penny shall } and looked grayer and grimmer every moment, 
she touch. I forgave her, or I will, if somie- } } while she lay scolding anybody that she chose 
body ll remind me of it, just before I die—but } sto scold, and taking special pleasure in order- 
not a penny!” ; ing Thorman about and making him really exert 

Down she lay on the grass again, moaning himself. 
feebly for Victor, while Victor hopped about $ ’ Before dark the physician arrived—the very 
and cursed the veiturino, and the men shrieked } S beau ideal of a fussy English doctor, a species 
in concert and lifted their hands, as if appeal- entirely distinct from the Esculapean race in 
ing to an angel to deseend and help, while Thor- ; other countries—blandly condescending to his 
man explained, as well as the noise would per- } Yankee cousins, and at last rousing Mrs. Lake’s 
mit, that he was only waiting for his carriage 3 ire in so much that she gave him a slight taste 
to get down the hill to put an end to this extra- 3 of Bunker Hill and startled him off his stilts. 
ordinary state of affairs. Absolute quiet, for a week at least, was im- 

When assistance arrived, they lifted Mrs. Lake ; : perative. The old lady’s side was very badly 
up; but she had suffered some serious injury } $ bruised, and if she attempted to move for the 
and was unable to bear the motion of the car- present, something would irritate something and 
riage. ; cause something else; whereas if she lay still, 

**T told you so,” were her first words, when < } something would not touch something, and so 
a sudden faintness that seized her had passed. ¢ the else would not happen—all of which the 
“IT knew I was dead! It’s a pretty place to } pussy doctor explained, or rather made more 
meet one’s death in. Talk about your martyrs! ; mysterious, in language so wonderfully grandi- 
I should like to know if a gridiron was any § : loquent that it seemed as-if he must have just 
worse than this!” $ dined off an unabridged edition of Dr. Johnson, 

Miss Woodward showed great presence of § dictionary and all, and washed him down with 
mind, and she and Thorman decided at once } a draught of Carlyle. 
upon what seemed the best plan; indeed, they } : He departed. Mrs. Lake had her opiates and 
had no choice in the matter, for Mrs. Lake could ; : prepared to go to sleep, and the Marvel, having 
not be moved. 3 S occupied himself in ransacking house and farm- 

A little beyond the group of cabins stood a : yard, had improvised a meal, which his master 
small house of more prepossessing aspect than ; sent him to request Miss Woodward to grace 
its neighbors, and the Marvel discovered that } with her presence. 
it belonged to a couple of very neat, respectable- ; She declined to go, but the old lady ordered 
looking women who had just reached the scene } her away without ceremony. 
of the accident. ; “Go along and eat—don’t mince, either. I 

Thorman had no difficulty in making terms ’ suppose you don’t want to be sick too? That 
with them. They placed their house and them- ; fat-faced Italian woman can sit by me. Just 
selves at the strangers’ disposal with the utmost } i lay something convenient, so that I can shake 
alacrity. : it at her if she ventures to speak.” 

So they made a sort of litter and carried Mrs. ; So Laura made her way into the little sort of 
Lake into the dwelling, the second floor of which } balcony, where the Marvel had spread the din- 
the good women gave up to the ladies without } ner-table, and where Thorman sat watching the 
a murmur, and it looked sufficiently tidy and ; ‘ golden sun disappear slowly under the sea in 
clean to be considered a perfect palace under } ‘ the distance, wondering at himself for not feel- 
the circumstances. Sing more incommoded by the noise and dis- 

The Marvel, who always had ways and means \ agreeabilities of the past hours, and thinking 
of information unknown to common mortals, } how quietly Miss Woodward had accomplished 
was aware that an English family, whe had a } everything which had fallen to her share. 
physician with them, were at Terracina, and for? As she entered, he rose and said, 
this important individual a messenger was for-; ‘‘I am glad you made up your mind to come 

-warded at once. ‘down. How is your cousin now?” 

So there arose a pleasant bustle of making $ ‘‘Easier, and inclined to sleep,” Laura an- 
things comfortable, while Mrs. Lake lay quiet ’ swered. 
and waited for the doctor to arrive, occasionally ; They sat down at the table, and the Marvel 
breaking out in the most ‘wonderful speeches { served them—the thin soup, rendered palatable 
such as she had astonished people with all her: by a dash of cheese—the little savory dish of 
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kidneys, a wonderful stew—two small, red fowls, ; 


and some sort of a cream that he had tossed up 
on the inspiration of the moment, and then 
some wonderful coffee, materials which his good 
genius led him to keep always on hand: so that, 
altogether, the young couple might have fulfilled 
the proverb of faring a great deal worse if they 
had gone farther. 

‘The last time I met you was at the Russian 
ambassador’s ball,” said Thorman. ‘I hardly 
supposed then we should ever bé dining together ; 
in this primitive fashion, in such a delightfully § 
impossible place.” ; 

*‘One soon ceases to be surprised at anything 
in Italy,” returned Miss Woodward, ‘But I 
fancied you had gone on to Rome—you disap- : 
peared from Naples a week since.” 

TI was at a friend’s villa, near Gaeta,” he 
answered, ‘I am very glad now that I paid 
the visit, since it enabled me to be of service to 
you.” 

*‘Oh! we are neither in Paris nor Naples,” 
said Laura, gayly. ‘‘Let us be shepherds for $ 
the nonce, and have done with all those stale 
pretty speeches—they are as much out of place 
as diamond rings in a cottage.” 

Just one of the abrupt remarks with which 
she had so often half vexed, half amused him; 
and he sat looking at her now, thinking how 
different she was from the generality of young 
ladies, and straying upon thoughts which hed 
many a time been in his mind since their 
acquaintance had begun, till recalled from his 


revery by some words of hers which plunged } 


them into a river of talk at once. 

I am reminded that, while they sit there in 
the gold and crimson of the sunset, and Mrs. 
Lake grows easy and sleepy in her room, watch- 
ing the good-natured Italian through her half- 
closed eyelids, and vaguely wishing she could 
wake up enough to scold the patient creature 
for sitting so still, I might as well take this op- 
portunity to tell you something about the people 


whom I have spilled out of carriages into your ; 


presence after my own blundering, unceremoni- 
ous fashion. 


It was at Florence, quite early in the pre-" 


vious autumn, that Thorman had met Laura 
Woodward and her singular relative for the 
first time. 


He was presented to Laura at the house of : 


some American, whom, in his caprice, he had ‘ 
visited—an unusual thing, for he was vain of ; 
avoiding his countrymen—and was nearly petri- ° 
fied by the bow—hardly enough for courtesy— 3 


with which the collected, auburn-haired young ; 


lady received the announcement of his name. 
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He pee ‘ein a few moments etinn 4 to talk t to 
}the hostess and Miss Woodward, but the latter 
might have been cut out of stone for all the 
eyes or ears she had at his service, and he was 
} mentally deciding that, in spite of her elegant 
: appearance, she was new and raw, when up 
came an elderly English notable, with whom 
Miss Laura commenced a very animated con- 
versation, and Thorman, to his unbounded sur- 
; prise and wrath, found himself as — 
5 : set aside as if he had been a mere nobody, i 

: ‘stead of the most talked-of foreigner among a 
3 whole troop, smiled at by grand-duchesses and 
3petted by Russian princesses, as was meet 
3 should happen to a man bringing the renown 
‘he did from his Parisian life. 

Mr. Churchill Thorman walked off vexed, and 
was just looking at the gayly dressed groups 
and cursing himself as an ass for having ven- 

tured among his brother-Jonathans, when -he 
saw a very determined-looking old lady in hand- 
some clothes, that she had evidently remodeled 
after her own fancy, nod to him over the top of 
a fan large enough to have excited the envy of 
; a Chinese Mandarin. 
3 «I don’t know the old magpie,” he muttered to 
?himself. ‘Can she be making signs to me?” 
The nods redoubled and he walked up to her, 
when she said, coolly, 
“You don’t knowme. Did you just curse 
me in your mind for a cormorant, or a croco- 
dile? I’m Mrs. Lake, Laura Woodward’s cousin. 
; I saw her freeze you—very well she did it. She’s 
prejudiced against you.” 

Thorman, of course, stood and stared. 

“Sit down,” ted she. ‘I knew your 

; mother very well.” 

3 She stopped to take breath, and Thorman, in- 
finitely awusea by her oddity, and interested by 

the mention of his long lost mother, took his 

} seat by her side. 
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’ «What a troop of geese these people are!” 


;said the unscrupulous old woman, in a louder 

tone than was safe. ‘The poorest specimens 

; America could send out.” 

3 Have you been long in Florence?” Thorman 

> asked. 

: The dreadful lady transfixed him with a glance 

» like a dart. 

> “Iam sixty,” said she, ‘and so relieved from 

answering questions. I want to know about 

: : you. Talk—talk! The English ambassador 
said you were very agreeable, and, if you are, 

; > I want to put your name on my list; for, really, 

3 ; these people are salamanders, and worse.’ 

Then, having sufficiently astounded Thorman, 

’ she began to converse in an exceedingly agree- 
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able manner, and told him all sorts of stories} The next morning Mrs. Lake sent for him. 

about celebrated people she had known in Eu-?} She lay in bed, propped up with pillows, and 

rope, forty years before—remembered most of | only a crease in her forehead as a token the 

the dead and gone Americans worthy of the} pain was not gone. 

name—and, altogether, made him laugh and } “So you are here yet,” said she; ‘show you 

marvel more than he had done in a year. ; must hate me!” 

After awhile he rose to go away, and the old} Thorman did not protest, he knew better. 
woman said, as calmly as if she had been a} ‘*When are you going on?” she asked. 


duchess, ; ‘When you do, if you will allow me.” 
‘“You may come and see me—I really want} ‘‘Why, you are a St. Augustine for charity,” 
you to!” g cried she. ‘Think of it—a whole week—no 
He saw Miss Woodward hovering near; some- ; French dinners—no ballet—just the old cormo- 


how, the cold disapproval in her face made him} rant in her bed, and Laura to come out and 
return hearty thanks for the invitation. quarrel with you.” 
After that, they met often; but it was some : “TI shall stay, if you'll let me,” he said. 
time before Thorman and the young lady got ; ; The old lady was pleased at the attention, 
on at all. ; 3 grim as she looked, and although very exacting 
She was very decided in her opinions, hated; in sickness, she registered a secret vow, then 
what are called men of the world, but, after all, } ‘and there, and kept it, too, that Laura should 
she was not old enough to be very wise; fot: > not be mewed up in her room—Thorman should 
Thorman caught her with the poor chaff that : : have his reward. 
has entrapped so many women with rigid ideas. ; “In the morning, early,” said the absolute 
He began telling her how useless he was and? Mrs. Lake, “I want you to take Laura out, Mr. 
how tired of his life, and so Miss Laura grew ; Thorman. In the heat of the day, when I’m 
friendly with him. Scross and can’t sleep, you may come in and 
He found that she was not rich, nor did she; amuse me. You're not afraid of a night-cap? 
live on Mrs. Lake’s bounty, although an orphan. g Laura and you shall dine together, and you may 
When the sojourn in Florence was over, they ; flirt every evening till midnight—I get wakeful 
met in Rome, and only lately they had run over: then and want my side rubbed.” 
each other in Naples. They had argued and} Those golden spring days—lItalian spring— 
disputed, and Thorman often lost his temper. ; how often.afterward he looked back on those 
Sometimes Miss Laura said biting things, but? days and asked himself if they could have been 
some mysterious attraction would draw them | real—how the light of the moon haunted him, 
together again, while Mrs. Lake laughed at or: the sound of the sea went with him, and the 
scolded them, according to her whim. : scent of those rare-hued flowers he gathered 
Now, this chance had thrown them together; for Laura’s hands to hold would float across 
again, and there they sat, on the vine-wreathed } his senses! 
verandah of the odd little house, and talked of He saw her patient under all the invalid’s 
all sorts of things; and Thorman forgot to be } exactions—and very cross she was at times— 
cynical or blase, and Laura allowed her real } fertile in expedients in any of their household 
enthusiasm and poetry to display themselves { difficulties; and as the days went on, and she 
more freely than was by any means her want. allowed him to pass closer and closer to her 
By-and-by it became necessary to go and} real nature, he reverenced her for its purity as 
see after the invalid, When she had disap-{ much as he admired her for its depth and in- 
peared, Thorman lighted his cigar and strolled $ tellect. And so the day came when he said to 
out toward the moon-lit sea, thinking that he > himself that he loved this woman, as he had 
had never heard any woman talk so well in all ; believed he never should love. 
his life. Pretty, too, she was—oh! better than} The old lady was better. She could sit up, 
that!—a face with a soul in it, eyes that one} even be helped out upon the verandah; but the 
couldn’t look in and tell a lie; not strong-; week had grown into more than a fortnight, 
minded, either; thoroughly bred and elegant! and the prosy English doctor had been obliged 
Well, he couldn’t in conscience go on and to leave his gouty Jord at Terracina and jour- 
leave them to the mercy of that stupid old } ney down several times during the interval. 
courier. He must stay there the week out. ’ And one afternoon, she woke up from her nap 
Then he walked by the sea, and smoked, and } and said to Thorman, who had read her to sleep, 


” 


dreamed, and was more natural than he had : 
allowed himself for a long time. 


‘I shall start to-morrow morning. Do you 
hear, Laura?” 
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But before Laura, from her seat in the win-; years of his manhood so completely that, in 
dow, could answer, Thorman said, $ nine cases out of ten, no after resolutions of 

“But are you strong enough? . Is it safe?” $ amendment could avail against them.” 

‘‘Stuff and nonsense!” she retorted. “Call; Afew moments longer they talked: then Laura 
Victor—I want him. I’m going to-morrow.” ; Woodward left him. 

Thorman went out and summoned Victor, and} The next morning they started on their jour- 
then sauntered away, feeling a sudden pang} ney. It was impossible to make any different 
that the end of these strange days had come—} arrangements, and certainly Miss Woodward 
wondering if he could be the aimless, weary ; must have confessed to herself that her disap- 
man, who had settled down in that quiet so; pointed suitor was a thorough gentleman, for 
short a time before—wondering, too, with a} it would have needed a wizard to observe the 
sudden leap of his heart, if he had dreamed ; slightest change in his manner from what the 
and changed in vain, for he could no more de- ; past days had made it. 
cide than if he had been blind. ; At Rome, Thorman found letters which forced 

So, in the evening, he and Laura Woodward} him to return to America; not ruin and all 
stood among the vines and looked out across $ sorts of romantic incidents, but an absolute 
the sea, while the moonlight stretched over it; necessity to go and attend to his property. 
like a golden bridge. There they stood and: He went to say farewell to Mrs. Lake. He 
talked till, in the cestasy of the time, Thorman : met Laura making her way toward the room 
uttered the words which he had had no mind to $ where a number of guests waited. 
speak then, and Laura Woodward was listen-} He told her briefly what had happened, and 
ing, grown suddenly pale and cold in the glori= } added, “Will you shake hands and wish me 
ous radiance of the night. good speed?” 

“T love you,” he said; “I did not mean to She laid her hand in his. 
tell you now, but I must speak! I knew my “IT congratulate you,” she said. ‘Perhaps I 
faults—I have ‘not tried to keep them from 3 spoke harshly to you the other night; by the 
you—but may I hope, Laura?” time I get to. America make me sorry for it.” 

At first she had tried to check his passionate She was gone before he could even wonder if 
speech; but when she found that impossible, § there was the shadow of any future hope meant 
she listened while the sudden shadow on her; to be hidden in her words. 


face grew colder and almost stern. ; ‘What are you making a statue of yourself 
S 


“Dare I hope, Laura? Only one word——” ; in my ante-room for?” said a voice at his elbow, 

; bah F 
“‘Hush, hush!” she interrupted. ‘It is im-3 and there stood the dragon leaning on her cane. 
pious to use such language, Mr. Thorman! I “I heard an hour since that you were going,” 


: 
3 
) 


cannot accept the offering—it is impossible!” {said she. ‘I heard you and Laura the other 
She spoke the words so resolutely that her’: night. I didn’t listen, but you screamed like 
tone sounded cruel. } night-hawks; maybe, if you'll get to be a beg- 


He broke into no entreaties—no expostula-? gar, she'll think more of you—all girls are 
tions. After a little he said, in a quiet voice,  fools—all young men bigger ones! Go along. 
‘This is irrevocable?” ; Good-by. Write to me when you want to. There, 
She pitied him, he was so manly and digni- : don’t kiss my hand, I hate flummery.” 
fied; her voice softened as she said, Thorman set out on his journey that very 


ILS. 


“T can give you no other answer.” S evening. There was nothing to detain him, 
‘‘Some happier mortal——” $ and the rapid, incessant traveling was his best 
She heard the sudden anger in his tone. 3 antidote against the pain he left behind, and 


“Don’t say anything you will be grieved to: the anxieties to which he was going forward. 
remember,” she interrupted. ‘You offer me $ The long, wearisome voyage was over—a ter- 
the ashes of a youth wasted in indolence and  rible record of days and nights to a man suf- 
dissipation—you have done no good with your} fering from the pain of a recent blow—and for 
life!” ‘the first time since boyhood Thorman set foot 

“But I might,” he cried; ‘it is not too late.” $ on his native shore. 

“That may be,” she said, more coldly; “but $ It was a good deal his own extravagance, 
it is not probable any change will be made! ; partly mismanagement and the stupidity of 
tell you, honestly, I would sooner marry a man others, but his affairs certainly looked black 


who toiled with his hands to earn his daily } enough. 
bread, than one whose wealth and idle luxu-3 Not many months after, my petted, dainty 
rious habits have made him waste the first} hero was away out somewhere toward the set- 
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ting sun. Damaged principals were left to re- ; daughter has a baby, and it’s got red hair. I 
cuperate—overdrawn stocks to become present- } sent it a present of a lead comb. You know I 
able—Thorman had taken his discontent and ? forgave her when I thought I was dying.” 
heartaches out of what he had been in the habit There was.not a word more in Mrs. Lake’s 
of considering the civilized world. $ remarkable epistle, but the next morning Thor- 

He was living on a large farm he owned in | on was on his road. 
the West—he was really trying to do some good} Once more he stood by Laura Woodward’s 
to other people and himself, and often he said, { side, and when he asked if he might hope now, 

‘At least she shall live to acknowledge she | she put her hand in his, whispering, 
mistook my character; there is something in} ‘If you had asked me that night, when you 
me, somewhere, and out it shall come.” ’ were in trouble, I should have gone with you 

Two years went by. I have no room for de- then!” 
tails and must jump to the conclusion. 3 ‘Laura, darling!” 

Thorman was making ready for a journey to: ‘‘Wait—I am ashamed to confess—I spoke 
Washington. In those two years he had won : harehly for fear you would discover what I 
this proof of his neighbors’ confidence and es- 3 i really felt 
teem; and just then there were matters to be iz “Chee! chee! k’chee! batcheetche!” 
decided which might well have employed the} The lovers started to their feet at the un- 
energies of the greatest mind that ever existed. }earthly sound. It was only the old dragon, 

He had written a few times to Mrs. Lake; ¢ sneezing; she had just entered the room. 
she had even answered him in her odd way, yet: Not in the least discomposed, she walked up 


5 


there was but very little mention of Laura. $to Thorman and patted his head. 

Now there came in a letter from a friend, 3 } «She loved you all the while,” said she, ‘“‘and 
news which smote harshly the unhealed wound that’s the truth. She sniveled every night for 
—Laura Woodward was in ‘America, going to}a year. Chee! k’chee! I never had such a 
be married. cold. You don’t carry a snuff-box, do you?” 

Thorman knew now that he had never quite 3 Then, without any warning, she astonished 
relinquished hope. It was not alone duty and ’ the pair by bursting into a fit of tears and kiss- 
the satisfaction of well-doing which had urged ‘ing them both till they were quite damp. 
him on. He was not likely to fail after 80 “I’m an old fool!” said she. ‘But the truth 
earnest a probation, but the pleasure of his iis, if you were my own children, I could not 
task was gone. love you better—and I’ve had nothing to love 

He wrote to Mrs. Lake in his distress, hardly }in thirty: long years. Give me a little good- 
conscious of what he said, and cursing himself nature out of your happiness.” 
for a fool when the letter was gone. And as they clasped the queer old woman’s: 

The very night before he set out on his : hands, and remembered how her youth had 
journey an answer arrived. This was what} been darkened by the treachery of her own 
he read: : kindred, and afterward by the evil conduct of 

‘Laura isn’t married, nor likely to be, that I the man she married, they promised not to for- 
knowof. Do you? Then wasn’t now, Mr. Goose! ; get that they owed much of their own joy to 
You may stop and see me on the way. I am‘ her, and, suspicious as she was, the old lady 
grayer and uglier than ever. Sister Jane’s } knew that neither ever broke a pledge. 
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BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 





Is this the glory crowning all my toil, 
These throbbing temples, and this weary brain? 
Have sleepless hours, spent o’er “the midnight oil,” 
But wrought for this low brow a wreath of pain? 


Oh! seul immortal, crying after God, 
Lifting thine unfledged wings in vain, in vain! 

Oh! thoughts unuttered, classic paths untrod! . 
Oh! heart o’erburdened with an unsung strain! 


ne 


Is he not happier who, with careless heart, Oh! life, too swift to quench the burning thirst! 
And brain unwearied, hears the songs I sing? Oh! veil, too thin to keep the spirit masked! 
Who knows no yearning for sweet poesy’s art, Sweet fount of peace, from vales of beauty burst 
Who ne’er has tasted from ambition’s spring? And bless the heart and brain, the overtasked! 
Vor. XLVII.—4 


we, 
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“HE” AND L. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





Ir is not at all necessary to enter into a dis- , and twist themselves off without the smallést 
sertation on the nature, attributes, and relative 3 provocation. 
position of the “he” thus referred to; any: Iwas very happy that morning, though, with 
human being who has had dealings with women $ my sewing; and I thought that presently “he” 
who wash, scrub, whitewash, or **go out by the 3 would pass, on his way to his ‘‘nooning,”’ and 
day,” generally, or who drive ‘“‘garden-sass” to ;} then I should have an elegant, courtly bow, (a 
market, and stand in natural and comfortable } bow fit for a duchess,) and I would think how 
attitudes and dispose of the same—telling you, ; handsome he was, and how proud I should be 
meanwhile, that ‘‘he” said so and so, or ‘‘he” $of him. And then, perhaps, he would stop in 
must be consulted relative to the number of {for a few moments, on some pretext or other, 
pounds of butter, or dozen of eggs, that you ; (lovers are fertile in such expedients,) when he 
are to be allowed per week—any and all of 3 would lift my hand so gallantly to his lips, and 
these stirring females will designate the man } just kiss the tips of my fingers, (I never allowed 
who owns them by the laconic personal pro- } him more); and here I looked at the hand with 
noun, which implies the delicate compliment } fresh interest, and remembered that he théught 
that, for them, there is but one “he” in the 3 it small and white; he had called it a “snow- 
universe. flake,” but I am afraid that, if such flakes were 

My case was not quite a parallel one—as Sin the habit of falling, during snow-storms, we 
there was not exactly a man who owned me, } should soon be buried alive. My dress of light, 
but one who seemed quite confident of doing ; spotted muslin was what “he” admired, and the 
so at no very distant day. In short, I was en- 3 little, black silk apron was his especial delight. 
gaged—and I think that, on the whole, I was} It was very pleasant, this being continually 
proud of it. Not proud of being engaged, (I ; admired and appreciated, and having all one’s 
could have been that at least siz times, if I had } doings a subject of interest; and I pitied cousin 
chosen,) but proud of the man whom I had ’Sarah intensely, who was the very nicest old 
taken for my master, shield, and father-confes- ; maid I ever saw. She was my cousin a genera- 
sor. To these light duties, he added those of : tion or two removed, and lived in the pretty 
preceptor, mentor, and commander-in-chief. } little house that had been her father’s, in all 

I was seated at my sewing, on that soft June {the comfortable independence of a single lady 
morning, in the side window of cousin Sarah’s ; of means. 
cozy little sitting-room; and as I sewed, with an Cousin Sarah wore spectacles, and had very 





eccasional dreamy glance through the thickly- ; little hair, ead her figure was straight up and 


clustering leaves of the Virginia-creeper, a de- } down, and sae never studied what was becom- 
licious feeling of gratitude for life, aud youth, }ing—but she did study her Bible, and I verily 
and happiness, stole over me, and I murmured, 3 believe that, half of her time, she was in a kneel- 
“T have enough, oh, God!” ing posture. When she first saw “him,” she 
I had been so knocked about, during the $ did not ask if he were rich, or of good family, 
whole period of my thinking years, that I; or one that would rise in his profession—she 
almost seemed to be a stranger and an alien } simply said, smoothing my face with her hand, 
upon the earth with no abiding-place; and I tat the twilight hour, ‘‘My child, has he the one 
could fully appreciate the pleasant shelter of } thing needful?” 
cousin Sarah’s roof, where I enjoyed the inde-$ I struggled with tears in my eyes, as I an- 
pendence of a boarder with the privileges of ; swered in the affirmative; and then I told her 
& guest. : how he was trying to lead me in the right way. 
Soon, I thought, I should preside over a} ‘Just as it should be,” she said; “the man 
little love-nook in this same country-like city, ; should lead the woman, and not the woman the 
and raise my own vegetables, perhaps, and } man—you will be very happy, child.” 
keep his buttons in order. I didn’t like the} A tear came with her good-night kiss; and ] 
idea, it was not romantic; and I wished that ; felt sure then that cousin Barah had a history, 
seine weer grow upon shirts, and not squirm ‘ and a sad one. 
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When evening closed in, and I sat there in ; began to wonder if I were not called upon to 
the little parlor, with a flower in my hair, and } assert myself in some way or other. 
in the dress that I considered was becoming at $ «Do you see nothing nearer than Africa, Mrs. 
the time, and waited for ‘‘him,” how sorry I Jellyby?” asked the voice that, of all voices, I 
felt for cousin Sarah, when, after a few words } loved best to hear. There is so much in a voice, 
of courtesy, she glided quietly off and left us { and this was so deep and manly, so gentle, and 
two together in the half-dim summer light. } yet so firm, 

How we talked and talked! Or, rather, how } ‘‘Your eyes have such a far-off, dreamy look, 
“she” talked and I listened, or broke in uffon that I am afraid it will take them longer than I 
him with some impertinence that always elicited { can stay to travel back to such a commonplace 
the laugh I loved to hear—it was so hearty, and ; } individual as myself. May I sit down? I be- 
yet'so well-modulated and refined. For he was ; ? lieve I am rather tired—the sun is warm, to- 
dreadfully learned, this individual whom I was day.” 
to take for better or for worse; and he would } I had only one hand left to work with, for 
sometimes go prosing along, as I called it, but; ‘“‘he,” after the first salutation, had forgotten 
probably dropping pearls and diamonds of ; to restore the other to its rightful owner—and 
thought and research, until my inferior mind ; I suspended my ‘‘tucking” until a more gonve- 
floated in a sea of chaos, and I answered him ; , nient time. 
that he might as well talk Greek and Latin to; $ Sitting there close to my sewing-chair, I saw 
me. ’ $that he looked pale and not quite like himself. 

I do not believe that any one ever said, ' : . The rich coloring that formed one of his greatest 
darling!” just in the tone that he did; and he : ‘ charms to me—for I was a pale little thing— 
would utter this one word, and look at me with ‘had departed, and the light in his eyes seemed 
such a light in his beautiful eyes, when I per- g to have flickered out; and altogether—I do not 
petrated the impertinences referred to, that I } exactly know how it was—but somehow, he was 
felt like falling down and worshiping him. snot so satisfactory as usual. His manner was 

But oh! the watch I kept upon myself to con- 3 ; less devoted—so I fancied—and although any 
ceal this weakness! the unnatural sternness and } one else would have pronounced him agreeable 
reserve that pervaded my manner, whenever ; and charming, I, knowing him so well, could 
I felt myself approaching the idiotic in this 3 ’ detect nice little shades of difference that would 
respect—the homage which I acted—and the : escape a less observant eye. He was in one of 
infinitesimal crumbs of condescension which I } those moods that occasionally exasperate us in 
dispensed in return! Once let a man know that $ ‘ those we love best, and which are often pro- 
you think the world of him, I said to myself, ; * duced by outward causes of which we know 
and he becomes perfectly unmanageable; and } : nothing. D 
it would be humiliating, indeed, for him to dare} I tried to talk and laugh unconcernedly; I 
to think what the lover says in ‘“‘ Annabel Lee:” 3 3 told an amusing story, which extorted from him 





“This maiden she lived with the single thought, 3 Sa faint smile, as he sat there pondering; and 
To love and be loved by me.’ \ then, having satisfied my conscience by doing 
I might “live with that single thought,” but he : my best in this line, I gradually elevated my 
should never suspect it. ‘ ; head several inches, and diffused an Arctic tem- 


I sat thinking over'a great many things, that ; ; perature about me that could not but prove re- 
morning; and as his handsome, decided face } : freshing to one suffering from the heat. 
came up before me, I wondered if I had not ; > «He” actually dared to sigh in my pres€ncc, 
been rather meek? Did not his tastes .guide as though it were not sufficient happiness to be 
me in everything? Was I not even pursuing a; seated near me, and in an absent moment drop- 
course of reading in deference to his advice? } ped my hand. 
Cramming so many pages per day of that dull § This was too much! My morning doubts 
old Rollin, and that duller Bancroft? Swal- were fully confirmed, and/I resolved to stand it 
lowing biography, travels, essay&, ‘poems, ro- 3 ’no longer. I rose abruptly from my chair and 
mances, all at the option of his high- mightiness? ! ; advanced to the front window. 
Tacitly acknowledging my inferiority, in short, He looked up in surprise. «What is the sat 
and endeavoring to render myself worthy of the $ ter, darling? Are you sick?” 
exalted individual who had chosen me? Tobe? <“Sick/” I repeated, scornfully, and a freezing 
sure, he was ten years older than I, and this $ * monosyllable was my only answer. 
gave him some right to direct and mould; but: I do believe that no one ever makes a wicked 
I had arrived at the dignity of twenty, and I: or foolish resolve without. being immediately 
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itpalted by the enerey of aaenaaid: with the } “whieli I was y extremely panne at myself for 
means for putting it into execution; and just at } not knowing what to say; but presently “he” 
that moment a glitter of ‘brass buttons and a} ; took his departure, on the plea of being pressed 
naval cap flashed past the window, and very ; for time, and I was left*alone with the captain, 
soon after they were shown into the sitting-{ to dissemble my anger and disappointment as 
room, There was not much besides the cap} well as I could. ‘He” had plainly shown 
and buttons; but what there was I introduced $ p aymptcine of jealousy—and that was a satis- 
to “him” as “Capt. Nellwidge,” and thegentle- ; faction. 

men ‘shook hands ‘as usual; and then the good- 3 The captain wanted music—such men always 


looking captain sat down to do the agreeable. 
He was quite young, not more than twenty- 

five; but he had been engaged in the siege of 

Vicksburg, and had just come home covered 


$ do, at all times and seasons—and I led the way 
3 to the parlor, and:sang, ‘‘No one to Love,”, and 
; “Beautiful Star,” until I hated the sound of my 
$ own voice, and almost wished that the captain 


with honors. His mother was one of cousin had run against a cannon-ball during the siege. 


Sarah’s old friends. 3 “Your friend is rather quiet,” remarked my 
Here was a promise of something exciting; : 3 visitor, carelessly, as I trifled with the keys. 
the captain had plenty to talk about, and every-; ‘He is not always so,” I replied at random; 


body was, or ought to be, interested in the war; $ «when he is pleased, he talks a great deal.” 
and I plied him with questions, and drew forth; “TI conclude, then, that he was not pleased, 
accounts of his own exploits, until the flush of $ $ this morning ?” 

gratified vanity rose to his cheek, and his hand-: The smile exasperated me, and so did the 
some teeth glittered upon me continually. “He” } color which I felt rising to my face. “I believe 
grew very still, and only a direct question could § he was tired,” I managed to say, and talked of 
extort anything from him. ; something else. 

A half-mirthful, significant expression orang I wondered if the captain knew of our en- 
in Capt. Nellwidge’s eyes, and he bent over me} gagement. It seemed to me that he must know 
most attentively. I enjoyed it all. It was such | it—only that cousin Sarah was no talker, and I 
a delightful break upon the monotony of be- } did not belong to the class of young ladies who 
having properly, that I resolved to see just how | like to publish an engagement. 
far I could go. The captain’s manner told nothing. He just 

I went off in a gale of enthusiasm over ‘‘the} treated me as any gay, idle man would treat 
defenders of our country.” ‘‘Were I a man!” t any young lady who plays the piano, talks, and 
I exclaimed, rapturously, “I would always take } 3 is sufficiently good-looking to receive compli- 
off my hat to a wounded soldier—and I am not } ments. When he left, I was glad to get rid 
at all sure that I wouldn’t to eny returned sol-} of him; but, determined to keep up the course 
dier—it is not his fault that he isn’t wounded— of action I had begun, I made an engagement 


but it makes him far more interesting.” 

Here the captain murmured something about 
his regret at not having his arm in a sling—I 
think he would have preferred that as being the 
least disfiguring mode of gaining laurels. 

“Do you not agree with me?” I added, ap- 
pealing directly to ‘“‘him.” 

“Not quite,” with a very composed smile. 
“JT believe in giving all due honor to those 
brave men who go forth to the aid of our 


to drive with him that very evening, just before 
$ the hour when I knew that “he” would come in 
’ for our accustomed chat. 

I told Susan never to take the captain into 
the sitting-room again, but Susan was not aware 
¢ that I had company; and, to do her justice, [ 
believe she could not have been induced to 
thwart in any way the course of true love that 
she believed to be in progress—for Susan had 
a follower of her own, and was, besides, espe- 








country in this her hour of peril, but not undue } cially soft-hearted where “he” was concerned, 
honor; and before taking off my hat to a re- ; for servants are very much: influenced by the 
turned soldier, I should wish to know the ‘mo- eye, and cousin Sarah had been informed by 
tives that actuated his conduct. All are not § her housemaid that “he” was a ‘‘fine-lookin’ 
pure ones, and patriotism has sometimes no ; feller.” 
place in them.” : Cousin Sarah looked a little surprised, but 
Here the captain rather winced, for he had } made no remark, when Capt. Nellwidge drove 
been heard to say that he did not care the toss $ § up in his stylish little vehicle; and we were 
ef a penny which side won, and he only went} soon whirling along at such a terrific rate that 
for the excitement of the thing. ; it banished every other thought from my mind. 
There was rather an awkward pause, Ovring 3 $I did not enjoy that drive—how couid I?—but 
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the oiete evidently did, if incessant chatter- » came flying wildly hiie the kitchen, with a dish 
ing is‘ any proof of enjoyment; and when, at} of half-beaten eggs in her hand. 
the expiration of two hours, he set me down at ‘ «Qh! cousin Sarah!” I exclaimed; ‘‘J have 
cousin Sarah’s door, he expressed the utmost } done it! I have done it all!” 
gratitude for my society, and, before I could \ :. Casting upon me a sorrowful look, she bent 
prevent him, he lifted my hand to his lips, in a } down over the insensible man, and they managed 
manner that betokened both passion and re- | to get him om the sofa; and then Capt. Nell- 
verence. : : widge ran for the doctor, and I sat watching the 

I was fairly blazing with rage. How dared } closed eyes, afd wondering if they would ever 
be! That hand that was consecrated to “him,” $ open in this world. 
on which rested the little pearl hoop that “she” § The doctor came and shook his head, as in 
had placed there; for “che” was poor, and I } duty bound, and felt his pulse, and forced some 
loved him better than diamonds. His very ; brandy into his mouth, and bathed his head 
action, too! My hand was a degraded thing; } with cold water. At last “he” opened his eyes 
and, like that strong-minded female, Lady Mac- ; and muttered some incoherent words; then he 
beth, I felt that all the perfumes of Araby could § closed them again, and I heard something about 
not sweeten it. * **brain-fever,” and then I fainted away myself 

I dashed into the house, and encountered and knew nothing more, until I opened my eyes, 
Susan. ‘‘Has any one been to see me?’ I in- $ upon my own little white bed, and the kind face 


quired, as carelessly as I could. ¢ of cousin Sarah beside it. 
‘Oh! yes, Miss—and he looked so pale and j “Do you: think I have killed him?” I whis- 
peaked, poor gentleman!” : ’ pered, fearfully, ‘I have been so wicked!” 


There was a shade of reproach in Susan’ 8} ‘‘Hush!” said cousin Sarah, gently. ‘You 
voice, and I did not feel exactly comfortable. : will make yourself: sick, if you get so excited. 
So I sat down to the piano and played all the § ’ He is more comfortable now, and is lying in the 
lively songs I knew, and went to bed early, and ; spare-room—poor fellow!—where he shall re- 
did what I always do when I am guilty of a { main until he is able to go out again. I couldn’t 
similar weakness—stayed awake nearly all the ; have him taken to that comfortless boarding- 
night. How the chickens manage it, I never N house, where I don’t believe they ever see linen 
could tell; but I felt that I was not cut out to $ sheets, nor pillows, more than half a yard wide. 
be ‘‘healthy, wealthy, and wise.” ’The doctor says that his whole system is very 

The next morning brought Capt. Nellwidge ; much run down, but that some sudden shock 
again, for which I was rather sorry. as I thought } has brought on this crisis I’m afraid he rather 
T had done enough for beginning, and pre- ; dreads the result.” 
ferred waiting to see how it would work. But § I buried my face in my hands and groaned 
the captain was not to be shaken off so easily, } Saloud. I prayed Wildly that Ged would spare 
and managed to get into the sitting-room again } his life; and cousin Sarah became so alarmed, 
before I could prevent it. He hung heavily on ; that I was obliged to confess all my folly and 
my hands, and I proposed a game of chess— 3 wickedness. 
which, I think, was especially invented for ; : She shook her head sorrowfully. “I pity 
stupid people. I became interested, though, ; you, child,” said she, gently; ‘‘and I hope the 
and as I found that the captain did pretty well, } punishment will not be so severe as it threatefis; 
I determined that I would not.be beaten.. but a woman deserves much who trifies with a 

An hour passed, and I was so much occupied : noble nature,” 
that the sound of “his” voice had tomake me; ‘May I see him?” I asked, with quivering lip. 
aware that he had entered the room. I lost; . “He woffld not know you,” was the reply; 
my queen in consequence. After a merely 3 and my heart almost stood still with horror. 
civil greeting I returned to the game, and re- $ Nevertheless, I would nurse him and watch 
solved that, cost what it would, my opponent 3 over him—no one else had the right that I had; 
should not triumph. and, in spite of cousin Sarah’s remonstrances, 

“‘Check-mate!’”’ I exclaimed, at length. “TI 3} ' 1 erawled feebly from the bed and entered the 
have won!” } large front chamber, which seemed like the 

There was a heavy fall—and there, stretched } chamber of death. What a change in a few 
at my feet, lay my lover, with closed eyes and ; short hours! I stood gazing upon my darling 
a face of such ashy paleness that I shrieked until my heart was ready to burst, and ‘then I 
‘aloud with terror and remorse, while Capt. Nell- : sat quietly down beside him and waited for his 
widge loosened his cravat, and cousin Sarah { waking. 
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Alas! he awoke not to the light of -reason for § 
two dreary weeks, and the word “coquette” ; 
seemed branded with a hot iron on my heart. 
But I kept a faithful watch beside him, and no } 
step was so quiet as mine, no hand so light and 
quick to arrange things about the sick man. 
He liked to have me around him, although, I 
think, he took me for a professional nurse; and 
he often murmured, “Darling!” as though I 
were far away. How I should always hate the 
sight of brass buttons and chess-men! 

I took pleasure in making a slave of myself 
for him, and ty pale face grew paler, and my 
belt-ribbon looser, until cousin Sarah remon- 
strated with me, declaring that I did not eat $ 
enough to keep a canary, and that I was sin- 
fully trifling with my life. For once, I disre- 
garded her advice-and remained obstinately at 3 
my post, He was all my own, for there was 
no mother to interfere, no sister of whom 13 
could be jealous. 

‘ The doctor b more aging and} 
actually held out hopes. There were two or} 
three ‘‘ifs” in the way, but there was a pro- ; 
spect of returning reason—and, with God's! 
blessing,,all would yet be well. $ 

_ I longed for, and yet I dreaded, the moment § 
when his eyes would rest upon me with full re- 
cognition and remembrance. I pictured to my- 
self the scene over and over again, as I sat § 
there all those waiting hours, and heard his} 
stern reproaches, and almost feared the bitter } 
misery of being renounced forever. To be Te- 3 
stored to life and health, and not to me! It} 
. must not, should not be! I would confess all; ; 
my unworthy thoughts and motives, cling to} 
him, plead with him; for my pride was all gone, : 
my spirit broken, and, like a repentant child, 1; 
was meaty to promise “never to do so ey | 
more.” Oh! that I had not thought those silly } 
thoughts on that eventful morning! I had been : ; 
soseverely punished. 

Capt. Nellwidge had fortunately disappeared, 








5 


having been suddenly ordered off; but not until ; 


I had received a dainty epistle from him, known ; $ 


; 


I trembled from head to foot. How could I 
meet the reproach of those eyes, or-live under 
their cold, averted look?. I smoothed my hair, 
mechanically; and gave a hasty glance at my 
swollen eyelids, red with recent weeping. 

“God give you strength, my child,” whis- 
pered cousin Sarah, as she pushed me into the 
room and closed the door behind me. 

‘Darling! The voice was low and weak, 
but not cold—not angry; and I rushed into the 


: outstretched arms, and buried my head in the 


bosom that should henceforth shield me for- 
ever. I sobbed wildly, and covered with kisses 
the thin hand I had grasped in mine. 

“Not that,” said he, gently, “that is not for 
you, lady-love—you are queen, you know, and 
I your liege subject—but kiss me once on the 
lips, darling, for I have been so near death— 
kiss me, if you are glad.” 

I hesitated no longer, and he drew me tightly 
up to him, and whispered, ‘My little wife! 
} My own darling! And you have shed all these 
tears for me, and wasted yourself to a shadow 
nursing me night and day? I know ali now, 
precious one!” 

. “And you forgive me?” I murmured, through 
my sobs. ‘Oh! say once that you forgive me! 
I have suffered so much!” 

He looked bewildered: ‘Forgive you what, 
darling? What have I to forgive?” 

I thought his mind was wandering again; 
and, half-fearful of the effect, I uttered ie 
name of Capt. Nellwidge. ‘But he is gone,” 

} I added, earnestly, ‘‘I shall never see him again.” 

«Capt. Nellwidge?’” he repeated, in evident 
’ forgetfulness. “Oh, yes! that good-natured, 
rather soft individual, is he not, who was in the 
room when I got up that exciting scene? What 
of him, darling? He has not come to grief in 
any way, I hope? Why are you never to see 
him again?‘ I believe he was very kind to me, 
was he not?” 

I was almost, choked; so sities so unsus- 
pecting! and i—I was a wretch! 

I did not mean to do it!” I cried.,. “If I 


ia common parlance as “an offer”2and it was} had known that you would feel it so much, I 
an offer, too, that seemed quite certain of ac- 3 would never have spoken to him! And to think 
ceptance. I committed his letter to the flames, } that I should have brought all this upon you 
and indited my answer with much self-reproach ; for a man whom I hate and despise! Only tell 
and virtuous resolves for the future: The last; me that you forgive me and I shall be happy!” 
I heard of the gallant captain was, that he wid At first, intense astonishment was expressed 
married a ‘‘secesh” lady, at Memphis, and re- 3 in the invalid’s face, but gradually a light 
signed his commission in the Federal army. ; broke over it; a mirthful gleam stole into the . 


Cousin Sarah came to me, one bright mid- } s eyes—a smile hovered about the pallid lips, as, 
summer afternoon, with a smile on her lips and; ; when I paused to take breath, he lifted my face 
“He is better,” said she; ; $from the spot where I had pillowed it, and, 
taking both my hands, he asked, provokingly, 


hope in her eye. 
‘the has asked for you.” 
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“What is this all about? And why are you; ; but think of spending a life-time with him! 
calling yourself such hard names, little girl? § ’ I would not insult you, darling, by such a doubt. 
And what has this poor Capt. Nellwidge done } Our life shall be so beautiful, that doubt, and 
to us that we are to rejoice at his going away? } : jealousy, and all “e. ugly monsters, will not 
And what have you ‘brought upon me?’ You} dare to come near us.’ 
surely do not suppose, my own darling! that ; I had nothing to say, and so I said nothing. 
you had anything to do with my illness? Why, ; ; My little tragedy had ended in a very unex- 
if it had not been for you, I do not know what : pected manner; and, while feeling that I ought 
would have become of me! But Ido not think} to be intensely grateful, I could not help a 
I quite understand it yet.” $ slight shade of disappointment. 

This was different from what I expected, and: I started to my feet in confusion as cousin 
rather a disappointment on the whole; but 1; Sarah glided in; but she gently restored me to 
went bravely through with my confession, even; my former seat, as she saw by our faces that 
to the very thoughts that had possessed me as 1} all was right between us. “Sick people must 
sat there with my sewing. not be excited,” said she, pleasantly, ‘and I 

“What a blessed little idiot it is!” exclaimed } was afraid your interview might be too long.” 
my amused auditor, folding me rather mene} “It has done me a worid of good,” replied 
tightly than was absolutely necessary. ‘‘Why, ; the patient, earnestly. ‘‘Cousin Sarah,” added 
my silence, ad absent-mindedness, and singu-} the unprincipled man, (‘I may call you ‘cousin 
lar conduct generally, of which you seem to’ Sarah,’ may I not?) we have had a very funny 
have so vivid an impression, were caused en- ; 3 time, indeed!” 
tirely by ill-health and overwork. I exposed} > Here I fled outright and locked myself in my 
myself rather recklessly, too, to the noonday | own room, where my burning cheeks had time 
sun, but imagined that there was no help for 3 to cool, and my throbbing heart to become 
it; and all these things together culminated in ; quieted. At tea time, I caught the shadow of 
the first fainting fit I ever indulged in. And so ; a smile in the corners of cousin Sarah’s eyes— 
you really thought,” he continued, with such but I was so happy that I could afford to be 
an exasperating smile, ‘that I was foolish } laughed at. 
enough to suppose you could, for a moment, ; I never tried anything of the kind again, 
prefer this Capt. Nellwidge—an individual com- ; though, and I have become very meek. I ‘“‘come 
posed almost entirely of brass buttons—to me?” ; when I’m called, and do as I’m bid;” I sew 

‘Conceited thing!” I murmured. on buttons, and hold conversations with the 

‘‘No,” he replied, very calmly, “I am not butaher and I have to tax my ingenuity to 
‘conceited’—but I have a mind capable of ap-; prevent my tyrant from bringiag up the name 
preciating the beautiful and true (of which § of Nellwidge; but I do not believe that, when 
you are a living witness)—I have been flattered § ; the twilight closes in, there could be found a 
by your preference, which shows that there § $ happier little woman than the one who sits on 
must be something desirable in me—and this § $a vine-covered piazza, very close indeed to the 
captain, what is he? A very tolerable person, : ‘identical “he,” with whom I played and lost 
perhaps, for a morning call, or a game of chess $ $ the game I have just recorded. 

x 
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A MAY LYRIC. 





BY E. MILLER. 





6x! softly blow, sweet winds of May, 
The groups of April flowers away 
So wan and white! 


Oh! softly blow, sweet winds of May, 
Till earth casts off all dull array, 

And greets the Spring, 

And where they lie, like spots of snow, With singing birds and seas of bloom, 
Let pink May blossoms blush and glow And breezes faint with rich perfame— 

With gay delight. : Long lingering! 

Oh! softly blow, sweet winds of May, eo om aero . 
The lingering clouds in hodden-gray Our fairest flowers! 

Across the hills! Whose stainless souls to Heaven flew, 
White clouds and azure skies are thine, . As from a flower exhales the dew— 
Oh, May! and suns that golden shine And then it was that first we knew 

O’er joyous rills. They were not ours! 
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STEPHENS, 





BY MRS. ANN 8S. 





Ui ori pe Sab ete meer fa cater ee 
CHAPTER I. . At last a sunset all scarlet and flame-color 

A BATTLE raged in the distance, one of those 3 fell upon the tumult. The great fleeces of roll- 
momentous battles that change the destiny of § ing smoke grew hot and broke up under it; 
nations and sweep great men from the earth 3 floods of molten gold turned brazen in the lurid 
like dead leaves whirled into nothingness by a } surges, and the battle-field gleamed out in a 
storm. variety of broken and fiery pictures grandly 
It was the battle-field of Barnet, where War- ; : terrible to look upon. Then the twilight began 
wick, the king-maker, was in the heat and storm } to deepen, all the golden tints died out in the 
of his last contest against the monarch whom : sky, leaving it submerged with crimson as if 





he had placed on the throne of England. Upon 
this scene a young girl sat gazing hour after 
hour, shuddering and yet horribly fascinated 
by what she saw. The strife raged on; the 
sweet air grew foul with smoke, through which 
the whiz and rush of arrows came dimly, and 
the blaze of fire-arms shot in and out like 
flashes of lightning. Through the fleecy black- 
ness, battalions rushed to and fro, and a riot of 
halberds, cross-bows, and gleaming spears were 
flashing in and out of the picture, giving it an 
awful grandeur that appalled that young crea- 
ture to the depths of her soul. The grim old 
tower in which she sat occupied a broken ridge 


the clouds had trailed themselves through the 
carnage of the battle and swept the sky with 
its awful red. 

The strife raged into the dark night, and 
through the stillness that fair young girl could 
hear the twang of bow-strings, the whirr of ar- 
rows, and the wild shrieks which followed each 
charge of the pike-men. She could no longer 
discern the charges, or guess how the fight went 
on, but listened with hushed breath, till a shout, 
wilder and fiercer than any that had gone be- 
fore, rent the air: ‘‘Long live the king—long 
live King Edward!” She heard this ery and 
fell upon her knees, moaning. Hr father had 


gone out with Warwick. Another wild shout. 
She lifted herself up to listen. It might not be 
trembled as the thunder of cannon rolled along } a victory. In the shock of battle such shouts 
the base of the hills, blackening the valley with were often premature. She leaned far out of 
one sweltering death-pall, and giving a new and { the casement. The noise of artillery had now 
appalling feature to a scene that was already | wknd the smoke was rolling away under the 
terrible enough. i glow of a lovely moon which was veiling that 
As the roar of the cannons died away among awful war-picture with its silvery mist. But 
the rocks, she would raise her white face from 3 shouts and the hollow sound of human groans 
the trembling hands, clasped over it in wild 3 rose upon the stillness with painful distinctness. 
affright, and wait till the smoke was lifted and 3 3 Above all came the sharp clatter of hoofs along 
a glimpse of the pure sky peeped through. Then 3 3 the broken hill slopes; then a whité war-steed, 
she would lean out of the casement and search $ snorting with pain and mad terror, tore around 
the battle-field with yearning eyes, and cry out ; the base of the tower and plunged upward along 
in sudden joy if a white war-horse and a helmet 3 the road, spurning back dust and stones with 
plumed with black loomed out from the dust i his flying hoofs. 
one instant on her sight. Thus she remained: It was her father’s horse, and the saddle was 
by the open casement, sometimes upon her ‘empty. Then Maud Chichester knew that her 
knees, with her arms folded, sometimes stand- ; father had fallen and was even then being tram- 
ing upright, with rigid limbs and strained eyes, ; pled to death on the battle-field. She arose 
and again sitting prone upon the floor, shroud- § without a word and went down into the grand 
ing her head from the booming of the cannon, $ hall which opened upon the stone court. Half 


of hills on the easteof the battle-field, still it 
was so near the contest that its foundations 





which was so new to the combatants themselves in dozen men, too old for the battle-field, sat 
that the very sound struck them with super- upon the hearth, silent from that stern anxiety 
stitious dread. 


3 which chokes the words im a man’s throat. 
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They stood up and turned their withered faces ; fellow! I knew that they must kill you beforé 
pati as ee _ . re ener hurt. What have they done with him? 
et your lanterns,” she said, in a low, at have they done with him?” 
hoarse voice, such as had never issued from$ White Jeffers made a struggle to gain his feet 
those lips before. ‘‘Heard you not the tramp : when he heard that voice, as if he had been 
of his war-horse?” $human and wislied t hi istres: 
‘Then the master is safe,” cried three or ; : homage yr ra his death hres.) Bate ht 
four weak voices from the hearth. ‘The blessed § < back again, still keeping his head aloft and his 
virgin be praised!” * neck arched, though every fibre of his body 
The exultation in these old men thrilled Maud ; quivered with pain. 
from head to foot with impatient anguish, which é Those blood-stained nostrils and fiery eyes 
spoke very sharply in her voice as she answered $had no terror for Maud. She fell upon her 
aie sas ‘ sees anitiaditel enon by se pee Ke par flung one 
“The s e was turned on his bac e stir- § arm over his neck, half embracing it. 
rups dashed loudly against the stones as he } ; “Oh! if you could speak, if you could only 
rushed on. Is this a sign to be thankful for?” ’ speak, white Jeffers! Is he dead? Have they 
The old men looked at each other in dead} killed him? Oh! poor, dumb creature, I see 
ae on aa roe ati search of ‘a i you here and know what it means—too well, too 
antern. e others followed him one by one, $ well!” 
like mourners at a funeral. Maud was left § The horse turned his great eyes full of anguish 
alone in the flickering fire-light, filled with that $ ; and dumb intelligence upon her and made an- 
wild wren ae. eget a 8 3 ° other struggle to get up. The effort broke the 
ing soul when anything is to be done h 
pa piconet ne ., ~ g er ; : shaft of an ‘arrow that had been trailing from 
ght ; ying down yon- {his breast. A torrent of blood poured forth 
der among his eae. She would go to him, sand he fell back, still with his head lifted, and 
though all the king’s army mustered in her } ; gazing upon the young mistress. She had not 
path. There was no power in England strong $ ; wept before, but now tears came running down 
= ta an her rth - side. ; ® her cheeks, and she looked round piteously, 
en came back, carrying lanterns, } begging for help of the old men. 
and besought their young mistress to remain in $ But no help could be given. That pierced 
the shelter of her home, while they went forth ° : heart had poured forth its life. The snow-white 
to “om for ae ea but she silenced them : limbs stretched themselves, the delicate hoofs 
with a gesture and bade the man who stood } beat the pavement a moment; then the proud 
nearest unchain the door and draw the huge head sank, and the neck straightened never to 
bolts which shot deep into the stone frame- ; arch itself again. 
work. ¢ Now,” said Maud, “let us go down onder. 
The stone court lay full in the moonlight, his sight will make cowards of us.” : 
save where the shadow of a jutting tower cut ; It was a long way to the battle-field, near as 
across it, paving a line of black into the silver ° it had seemed when the strife was at its fiercest. 
.radiance. A struggle, and the fearful sound of 3 The ground was uneven, and the road broken 
. dumb beast in pain came from the base of with the passage of hostile troops; but this 
. is ermal where a mass of whiteness that lay ; syoung girl, so fair and so delicate that the 
— against the stones was dimly revealed. : moon veiled her as it falls on a lily, kept on her 
: It is white Jeffers, it is the master’s horse,” way, unconscious of fatigue, till she reached 
bea, oes —_ old man to another. “The mas- the verge of the battle-field. Here her step 
“ ; case ' petoe sadiliens wes to falter, for dead men lay thickly on the 
n moved slowly onward, afraid of what ; trampled grass, and groans of pain made her 
sn might see, but lighting the shadéws with } pause every instant, with vague impulses of 
: ~ anterns that began to shake in their hands. $ merey trembling at her heart. Once or twice 
e white mass which had fallen against the j she stopped, as some wounded man called out 
a was suddenly upheaved; neck and head, ; piteously for drink, and, being unprovided, sho 
beer quivering ears and a white mane flowing } ; gathered up dew from the grass with her hands, 
wil y; rose out of the mass and gave a broken ; with which she moistened the lips that appealed 
neigh which brought great drops of blood from ; to her with such pathetic pleading. But as she 
the fiery nostrils. advanced, these cases became so common that 
Maud heard the sound and went past the ; she was forced to hurry on, lest her father 
men, crying out, “Oh! white Jeffers, poor old : should perish from the delay. So she moved 
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on quickly, stifling the compassion at her heart, ; 
and listening for some voice beyond all else 
that should call her by name. But, alas! alas! 
none came. She began to feel that the lips 
which had blessed her that morning were sealed 
in death. The heart in her bosom beat more 
and more heavily, and she grew faint under a 
mournful sense of bereavement. 

At last a half-stifled voice reached her as she 
wandered blindly among the dead. It came 
from a hollow shaded by young larch-trees and 
choked up with lush grasses, among which many 
a wild-flower had been tangled and trodden to ; 
death. A tiny brook ran down the bottom of } 
this hollow, threading the grass like a ripple of 
diamonds. On the sward which rolled down- 
ward lay two men, clad in partial armor which 
gleamed in the moonlight. 

‘‘Maud! Maud!” 

‘Father! I am here—I am here!” 

She ran forward, with a sudden thrill of joy 
trembling out of her heart; for the form of her 
father, lying prone on the earth, with his pale ; 
features rendered ghastly by the moonlight, 
struck her dumb and cold. 

“Father! Father!” 

She was answered by a struggle on the grass 
and a moan of anguish. 

‘Father, are you hurt, badly hurt?” cried 
the poor girl, kneeling by him. “Bring mea 
lantern, John; here, here!” 

One of the old servitors came into the hollow 
und held down his lantern at her bidding. There ; 
was blood upon the grass in pools fed by a crim- 
son stream that poured across the broad chest ¢ 
of the warrior. 

Maud tore the scarf from her shoulders and $ 
made a wild effort to staunch the wound, but 
the dying man lifted his hand and spoke the 
last words that he must ever utter on earth. 

“There is another here—we fought together! 
Take care of him—it is Warwick!” 

As the words left his lips, the brave man 
stretched himself, a shudder swept his stately 
form from head to foot, and he was silent for- 
evermore. 

Maud would not believe it. She touched his 
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shad on earth lay frozen in that warrior form. 
To her, life seemed at an end. 

After a little, Maud remembered her father’s 
> last words and arose from the earth. 

Under the larch-trees, where the shadows fell 
panei another form lay motionless. A tall, 
;-stately form, clad in a black armor embossed 
thickly with gold, which glimmered fitfully when 
$a moonbeam fell upon it through the feathery 
:larches. The warrior’s head was bare, for his 
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helmet had rolled downward to the brink of the 


rivulet, which had seized upon the tall plume 
3 ‘and was rippling through it as if the snowy 
plumage had been grass. 

Close upon Maud’s footsteps the old servitor 
followed, and the light of his lantern fell upon 
the grandeur of that dead face. The hair, half 
raven, half silver, swept back from the massive 
; forehead, which had turned to marble such as 
Michael Angelo alone could have chiseled. The 
mouth was firmly set and the teeth clenched. 
j Even death had failed to rob that kingly head 

: of its power. 
The old man bent low and searched those 
august features. 
“It is true,” 
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he said. ‘This is the great 

“Dead, too?” questioned Maud. 

‘‘He died first. See how hard and cold he 
lies.” 

Maud arose from the turf, on which she had 

s knelt in the unconscious awe of that dead pre- 
$ sence. 
“‘Call our men,’ she said. ‘Let them bear 
A ; these two off the field. The enemy shall never 
$ learn where they are laid. Leader and friend 
§ side-by-side.”” 

As she spoke, a shout broke in upon the still- 
?ness of the place, the rude cry of soldiers pil- 
3 laging the battle-field. 

“Tt was hereabouts his white plume was seen 
last,”’ shouted a voice; ‘‘I marked it well dancing 
against the green branches of these larch-trees. 
; The prince has offered fifty marks to any man 
’who finds the body, dead or alive. What ho! 
here he lies! See you not the moon glistening 
3 on the bosses of his armor?” 
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forehead and pressed her hand upon his heart. With a rush and coarse shouts half a dozen 
She ealled upon him with cries of sharp anguish } soldiers swarmed down into the hollow and 
only to get that dumb stillness for answer. Then } gathered around the body of Hugh Chichester. 
she lifted her face piteously to the old man, hop- 3 “A murrers on him!” cried one. ‘It’s no 
ing for contradiction of the awful fear that had more the traitor earl than it’s the king. There’s 
seized upon her. But he was standing over his } i fifty marks out of our pouches, lads. But who’ 
prostrate lord, with a look of grief that held her } is the traitor? He may be worth a few groats, 
mute. She saw the lantern trembling in the } though it isn’t Warwick.” 

withered hand and great tears roll down his } Maud had crouched in the shadows, listening 


cheeks, but she could not weep. All that she ; with keen anxiety. When she hoard this rude 
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speech, she spoke in a low whisper ‘to old John, ; The group of soldiers broke up and seemed 
«Takes off your cloak and cast it over him,” } ; about to scatter in search of the fallen earl; but 
she said; ‘‘then follow me.’ : * one, the worst favored and most brutal, refused 

The old man obeyed her, and shrouded the ito j join them. 
form of Warwick under his serge cloak, beneath; ‘Go on ye will,” he said, ‘‘so long as ye 
which, up to this moment, he had concealed his } ‘leave her to me. Better a live dog than a dead 
lantern from the soldiers. } lion. This bit of woman’s craft shall be my 

‘Quench the light,” whispered Maud. ; share of the booty. Come, pretty one, I know a 

Again the old man obeyed her. Then out of: way to reach the eye of his majesty, or, failing 
the shadows Maud went, resolutely, and stood ; that——Well, well, there is no need of creeping 
among the soldiers with the moonlight full upon } backward in that fashion; many a woman has 
her face. ; looked farther and failed of the husband I could 

“It is my father, Hugh Chichester of the ; make you.” 
tower,” she said, gently. ‘I pray you leave } Several of the soldiers turned back at this 
his remains undisturbed, they are all that I; and seemed irresolute. 
have in the wide world.” “If there is money to be got, it is but fair 

At first the men were silent from surprise, ; that we all have an equal allotment,” said one. 
for, in the rude cruelties of a battle-field, this ° $ «Believe me—believe me, I but seek the—” 
young creature arose upon them like an angel. : The soldier, who persecuted her so tena- 
But after she had spoken, the awe of her pre- § : ciously, broke in upon the wild pleading which 
sence died out, and they began to move again. } ‘ trembled on the girl’s lips and seized upon her 

‘“‘Ho, ho! it is the traitor’s daughter. See } with rough violence. ‘She attempted to wrench 
you not the red rose on her bosom?” cried one. ; her arm from his grasp, but he held it with a 

‘And her kirtle of orange silk?” cried an- grip of iron. 
other. ‘St. Dunsted, but this is dainty! In{ ‘Come along, come along. Women who tramp 
place of a dead earl, we find this choice bit of § a battle-field at night need not be so dainty of 
woman’s flesh. Well, for my part, the fifty marks $ ‘themselves. Let us kill two birds with the same 
may, go, I am content with the exchange.” $ arrow, comrades, while we search for the traitor 

Maud shrank back from these ribald words, earl and earn fifty marks; thereby this gentle- 
which were enforced by looks that made her ’ 3 woman, as the old man calls her, shall march 
shudder. Old John placed himself before her, $ with us. She has done it before, I’ll be bound.” 
and, for a moment, kept the soldiers at bay. : ‘Unhand me. Oh! you hurt my arm, hurt 

‘She is a gentlewoman of birth and br@ed- ‘it cruelly,” cried Maud, turning her frightened 
ing,” he said, ‘‘and but comes here to crave} face on the soldier. ‘Let me go; if you want 
Christian burial for her father, Hugh Chiches-} gold, loose this cruel hold on my arm, and I 
ter of the tower. It is but small grace, good ; will give you that which will bring twice fifty 
fellows, if you will let her bear him from the ; marks,” 
field.”’ $ The soldier laughed out his coarse unbelief. 
The soldiers whispered together. ; “Let me see—let me see if there is gold hid 

‘He says truly,” urged one, who seemed of} under thy kirtle. I can find it as well as an- 
better breeding than the rest. ‘‘Our prince has ; other.” 
no great hankering for the company of slain § ’ He flung back the silken sleeve that flowed 
men, so they be not the traitor earl. Let the} over her arm, as he spoke, and gave a rough 
child have the poor clod. It harms no one, and } : shout as the moonlight fell upon a bond of gems 
saves our men so much work.” that gleamed underneath. 

‘‘But look at her,” answered another. ‘Our s What ho! my lads? Said I not that we had 
prince may not care for this—here he touched } : found a prize? Look here, and tell me how 
the dead warrior with his foot—but he has an ; much this bauble may be worth.” 
eye for a bit of live beauty, and is willing to } The men crowded round him, and he made 
pay a price for it, as our lady, the queen, can 3 an effort to wrench the bracelet from Maud’s 
testify. If a dead traitor is worth fifty marks ; ’ arm; but not knowing the secret of the clasp, 
to him, think what price——”’ only succeeded in galling the delicate skin. — 

“Tush!” interrupted the first speaker, ‘‘this! ‘Let my arm free and I will give it to you 
is foul slander of the king’s majesty, besides a : : gladly,” panted the wretched girl. “It is of 
sipful waste of time; while we are gossiping { ’ great value; only take it and let me go, I pray 
here, some one will find the prize and get the ‘ $ you—oh! on my knees I pray you!” 
fiffy marks.” ; :” The man released her arm so suddenly that 
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she fell on her knees from the shock. She made § “T fear these rough men have terrified you, 
a wild effort to unlock the bracelet, but her: fair lady,” he said. “But they have been at 
band shook so violently that she could not force : wild work to-day, and ie scene is scarcely one 
the spring, and, at last, she tried to wrench it; for a lady’s presence.” 
away, crying out in the extremity of her terror, § The young man cast a glance at the warrior, 
‘‘Wait—wait only a moment more. See bows who lay dead on the greeu-sward, with his face 
hard it is.” g turned upward to the moonlight. 
“Come along,” was the coarse answer; and } Maud followed his eyes, and, seeing those 
two of the soldiers lifted Maud from her knees. ; dear features so calm and still, notwithstanding 
‘So long as we have thee, the bauble will take ; her peril, burst into a sudden passion of tears. 


care of itself.” ‘He is my father,” she cried, clasping her 
Maud gave a wild shriek; then old John; hands. ‘Only this morning he held me in his 
rushed forward and flung himself before her. arms, and see where he lies now.” 


“Give her up; take your hands from my ‘Poor child! it is a sorrowful sight,” an- 
master’s child and I will give you a double} swered the young man, drawing close to the 
price. The dead cannot feel. Leave the young } prostrate warrior, and regarding him for a mo- 
mistress free to go her way, and I will lead you ment. ‘You came here in search of him?” 
to where the great earl is lying.” ’ «Yes, yes; I did not think of the danger,” 

“John, John, I charge you be silent! On! sobbed Maud. 
your life, on your soul, I charge you! My poor { ‘Nay, there shall be none,” was the gentle 
life shall not be purchased with that price.” $ answer. ‘Our blessed Lady will herself guard 

Maud’s face brightened into inspiration. She } such filial piety; but on which side did your 
stood up among the soldiers like a priestess at ; father fight? I do not recognize the face.” 
some sacred shrine, her eyes shone dark and} ‘He fought side-by-side with the great earl.” 
large with intense feeling. The soldiers drop- § A faint ‘“‘Ha!” broke from the young man, 
ped away from her, and she lifted her freed; but it scarcely disturbed the calm smile that 





arms to heaven. hovered on his lip. 

“We have forgotten that there is a God above “So he fought against the king—that is un- 
all. Take me, if you will, before the king!” fortunate as the day has turned.” 

‘What is this, my men? What is it ye do’ ‘Ah! most unfortunate,” answered Maud. 


here?” ‘‘He is gone, and I have not another friend on 

The voice that uttered these words was sweet: carth.” 
and low, but not effeminate. Maud turned and “Indeed, that is loneliness.” 
stood face to face with a young man somewhat: ‘And yet, ours was a large family when these 
above the middle height, and clad in half-armor ; wretched wars commenced.” - 
such as commenders in the army, on either side, : «And all have — under the Red Rose?” 
usually wore. Besides this there was nothing § $ All! every one,” answered Maud, with ani- 
singular about his appearance. The features $ ‘mation. ‘There was not gold enough in King 
were clearly cut and delicate, harmonizing with ; Edward’s cae pation to win a Chichester to his 
the voice. His hand, from which the gauntlet $ side.” @ 
was drawn, shone out in the moonlight, slender § ‘And you, fair maiden?” 
and delicate, as sculptured marble. The sol-$ ‘You see—you see,” cried Maud, pointing to 
diers drew back and stood with their eyes cast ; the dead warrior, ‘I am alone, and oh! how 
down, rebuked dige the very quietness of his helpless! These men will not give the even 
voice. $ that poor clay.” 

“Have ye no better work than frightening $ ; ‘‘But they shall, I can promise that much.” 
women?” he added, after a moment. “Getto; “You, you? I thought at first that you were 
a distance and wait orders, while I i inquire into the captain of this rude troop; but that cannot 
this.” be. No friend to the usurper was ever so kind.” 

The men shrank away, without a word of pro- ‘‘Let that rest,” said the young man, smiling. 
test, and gathered in a group on the verge of} “I have the power to save the lady of a brave 
the hollow within sight, but out of earshot. ; man from rough usage, and will, if it were only 
The young man looked earnestly at Maud and} for your sweet sake. Tell me where you would 
seemed waiting for her to speak; but the vio-} have these remains carried, and I will see that, 
lent scene through which she had passed ren- ; your wishes are performed with all honor.” =| 
dered her dumb, for the moment, and he spoke: ‘He lived in the tower which overlooks (his 


firsi.. spot from the east,” answered Maud. 
+ ae 7 
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‘From the east? Ah! yes, remember. Go } man,” he added, turning to John, “if you have 
home in peace, lady, and by an hour after day- } companions, bring them hither, for the young 
break tltis poor clay shall be ready for its ; mistress will need your escort after passing the 
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funeral rites.” 


Maud thanked him gratefully, but broke off } 


as if there was some anxiety still on her mind. 

‘Is it that you fear the soldiers?” asked the 
young man. 

“Not so; they are terrible, but I was not 
thinking of that.” 

‘‘Still you have a wish unexpressed. 
see it in those eyes.” 

“Yes; and a duty to perform. My father had 


I can 


lines.” 

John went up from the hollow and soon 
gathered his fellow-servitors inio a little group. 
3 The young man gave a brief order to the sol- 
$diers whom he had ordered to wait and passed 
jon, supporting Maud with his mailed arm. No 
sone spoke to them as they passed through; 
}many a group of soldiers turned from their 
3 camp-fires and looked after them, with singular 
‘curiosity, as they passed. Now and then a sub- 


a—a friend, a fellow-soldier, who fell fighting ;dued remark was made, but always in a voice 
by his side. His remains lie in the shadow of }so carefully modulated that Mand could only 
yonder trees.” If you would, in great kindness, {hear an indistinct sound. The lines of senti- 





lay them both on one bier, and let them share 
the same temb, it would be a generous deed, 
for they were both brave men as the sun ever 
shone upon.” 

“The name of this man to whom you would 
give such honored burial, lady?” 

“The name! What does that signify so long 
as he was a brave man? Have I not said he 
". was my father’s friend?” 

‘Yes truly; and I was over anxious to ask. 
It should have been enough that you cared to 
keep it-secret.” 


$nels stretched to the verge of that group of hills 
Son which the tower stood. Here the young 
{stranger gave Maud up to the care of her own 
$servants and hurried back to the thick of the 
: battle-field. He took no heed of the scene 
: through which his way led, but passed by many 
$a wounded man heedless of all cries for help, 
‘and only swerved a little from his path when 
sit was obstructed by heaps of the dead. The 
3 watch-fires, when he came near them, revealed 
a smile on his lips, and the eager glow of ex- 


: pectation in his eyes. He reached the larch- 


“This is kind; nay, more, magnanimous. If 3 trees which were now in profound solitude, and: 


I could only thank you; but our blessed Lady 
makes up for the deficiency of weak creatures 
like me. 
an hour ago. I was in great peril—a word from 
your lips redeemed me. Morning and night I 
will pray for grace to be thankful enough.” 

«Prayers from those lips will not fail to bring 
blessings on far more selfish deeds than mine; 
but am I mistaken, or is there some lurking 
wish yet withheld? I hope not.” 

“Wish? Oh! no. You have been too gener- 
ous for that; and yet-——” 

‘Well, and yet?” repeated the young man, in 
a voice that was persuasive without words. 

“Only this: It grieves me to have rude eyes 
on the forms that should be sacred. We have 
shrouded my father’s friend in a cloak which 
belonged to my old servant here; pray give 
orders that it shall not be removed. That wish 
expressed, and I have nothing more to ask.” 

The young man gave an almost imperceptible 
start, and a singular smile crept over his face. 

“I will remember!” he said, kindly as be- 
fore; but a close observer might have remarked 
that his eye shone and his breath came quicker. 
“Now, sweet maiden, let us think of your own 
safety. I will, myself, guard you to the outer 
lines, and then say farewell till to-morrow. Old 


: wrapped in that thrilling silence which creeps 
so mournfully around the dead. The tiny rivu- 


You were a stranger to me only half ; let, which tangled its silver among the grasses 


Sin the bottom of the hollow, gave out murmurs 
‘so sad and faint that they harmonized with the 
‘ stillness and made it only the more impressive. 
These things had an effect upon the young 
‘man which the coarser scenes of war had failed 
‘to produce, His imagination was keenly alive 
‘to the poetry of nature, though commonplace 
‘and real suffering seldom touched his heart. 
’He could pass by tortured and dying soldiers 
i without a thrill of pity; but the chime of a 
‘ brook, or the shimmer of moonbeams upon the 
‘ still earth was enough to enthrall him. Even 
’ then, fired as he was with anxious curiosity, 
ithis strange being paused to dwell upon the 
‘ beauty of this quiet spot, which the presence of 
‘death only intensified. But the object before 
Shim was too urgent for these thoughts to hold 
; precedence long. He strode into the shadows, 
?flung the cloak from that prostrate hero, and 
stooped low to examine the features. But the 
3 darkness was too thick; he could only distin- 
 guish the noble outline of a form clad in rich 
: armor, and a face that met his touch like marble. 
: He made one effort to drag the body out into 
‘the moonlight, but gave up the attempt, for, 
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72 THE LAST PLANTAGENET. 
though active, he was not a powerful man. As, tents. One of crimson silk shone out like a 
the gauntleted hand fell like lead from his hold, 3 mountain of carbuncles, for a blaze of lights 
his impatience became almost ferocity. He ‘shot through the lustrous palace, and bathed 
looked around, the red gleam of a watch-fire : the white rose on the royal standard that floated 
brightened the tops of the larch-trees. He; above it so richly that it seemed turning to a 
hastened toward it, snatched a blackened torch 3 : traitorous red. The guards that surrounded the 
from the ground, where it had been flung, and $ : royal quarters gave way, without a question, 
thrust it into the flames. As he lifted the blaz-3 when the young man came forward, leading 
ing hand above his head and came forward, that 3 this horrid procession up to the very entrance 
handsome face shone out against the opaque § S of King Edward’s tent. The sentinels stationed 
1 d their halberd 
Suslgiele" We anely dapihe tale eat | os tha geeng man. ohege Gaampeng-ataient 
softened the mouth in speaking seemed to have ? entered the royal presence. A man was lying 
melted into marble, and the fierce light of thes upon a couch draped with blue velvet, and 
torch revealed a slight inequality in the figure, 3 covered with an ermine robe that fell down- 
which alone broke up what would otherwise 3 ward to the earth, in soft folds, like wreaths of 
have been lines of perfect symmetry. One’snow. The armor, which he had taken off, lay 
shoulder was lifted slightly from a level with ; in a heap of steel and burnished gold close by 
its fellow, and there was & little heaviness of} the couch; and near that, overturned upon the 
the chest. Still all this would have passed un- ; ground, was a goblet of fretted gold, which had 
noticed but for the extreme beauty of the head, $ : fallen from that sleeper’s hand evidently but 
which seemed cut out from the background like $ : $ half-drained. The red wine was.still dropping 
a cameo. ; from it and slowly soaking into the earth, while 
On he went, holding the torch on high, quite : the man who had dropped it, only a minute be- 
alone, for no one dared to follow him, though 3 fore, was sound asleep. : 
many an eye watched the lurid light as it sank 3 “How easily he falls to rest,” muttered the 
away into the hollow, sending out a little cloud } ; young man, gazing upon the splendid beauty of 
of red from under the larches. : the sleeper. ‘After all, it is something-to have 
‘‘Ho! by St. George! it is as I thought,” he : so much of the animal in one’s nature. Now, 
cried, sweeping a torrent of light across the ; if I were king, the presence of this arch-enemy 
majestic corse of the king-maker. ‘We have ; to the house of York, fallen though he is, would 
him low at last, and our work is done. What; lift me out of a death-sleep.” 
ho! my men? Come, lift this master of kings As he thought this, the young man touched 











from the earth and bear him to the royal tent. 
Edward waits for this to make our victory com- 
plete.” 

The young man’s voice rang out like a trum- 
pet; a crowd of soldiers leaped up from their 
fire and rushed down to the hollow which they 3 
illuminated with a dozen torches, Instantly § 


the wine-cup accidentally with his foot, and it 
rolled toward the ermine of the couch, staining 
its whiteness with a patch of dull crimson. 

The young man looked down upon his work 
with a sneering smile. 

‘‘ Always thus—always ministering to the ap- 
petites that are his master. Where did he get 








the scene became one of wild commotion. The this superb sensuality? Not from his father, 
delicate foliage, the lush grasses, and the rivu- § $ for he was noble and self-sacrificing always; 
let glowed in the hot light. It seemed as if a3 3 not from his mother, for her sin is an overbear- 
troop of fiends were breaking up the sacred ing ambition. When I see him lying thus, my 
stillness of the place. 3 3 reason half gives errr to the old scandal, and 
With shouts, and curses, and coarse exulta- $ : I doubt—I doubt 
tions, they lifted the body of Warwick from the: The young man finished this line of thought 
earth and swung it forward into the blackness with an impatient movement of the head, as if 
of the battle-field. The moon was down now, 3 he were angry with the brain that could harbor 
and this revolting picture wag rendered more ; the foul idea which he was not yet ready to re- 
hideous by the smoke and raining sparks that 3 ceive willingly. 
floated from the torches. So on they went like; The sleeping monarch turned on his couch, 
Aemons at a revel, dragging that august dead } disturbed, but not awakend by a second pre- 
‘irveverently along the earth, with hands that : sence, flung both arms over his head and fell 
dared not have touched the stirrups of his war- : ? into another posture of graceful repose. Again 
saddle only twenty-four hours agone. ’.the intruder fell into thought. 





In the center of the field stood a cluster of; “How magnificently beautiful he is! No 
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THE LAST PLANTAGENET 73 
wonder women go mad for him. Even with; clasping both hands, looked down upon him 
those glorious eyes closed, he looks like a demi- ; with an expression of yearning sadness in his 
god. Qh! yes, nature marked him out for the’ face. At last he turned to the young man. 
king! If he had but the plotting brain—always | > There lies as brave a man, ay, and as noble, 
busy and always wakeful here—this man might ; as ever repaid ingratitude with treason,” he 
rule the world.” 3 said. 

The young man swept his hand thrice across ; “‘Sire, sire, remember we are not alone,” an- 
his forehead, as these thoughts passed through ; swered the young man under his breath, and 
it, and his eyes looked dreamily far away, { with an imperative motion of the hand he or- 
speculating, perhaps, on what might have been } dered the soldiers to leave the tent ‘Sire, 
had he possessed a right to rest on that ermine } these are no words for the greedy ears of your 
couch. After a little, he stooped down and; soldiers.” 
touched the sleeping king. Edward turned, with a flush of anger on his 

‘‘Edward, sire!” face. 

Edward started to his elbow. ‘“‘Nay, check us not,” he said, with a quiver 

‘*What, thou here? " What time of the night ; S of deep feeling in his voice. ‘It is not kingty 
is it?” to exult over a dead lion. When aaaperiets fell, 

‘“‘Early enough always for good news, sire. } our kingdom lost its bravest man.” 

The Earl of Warwick is here close by your ; «‘And the bitterest enemy of your house, sire, 
tent.” s all the more dangerous because of this very 

The king started up, setting his feet on the } bravery.” 
ground, and dragging the ermine robe with: ‘Boy, why reason so coldly? Is your young 
them. § bosom never thrilled by generous impulses?” 

“This is news! Bring the traitor before us. 3 “Not when fate places an enemy under my 
Give us yonder robe, not the armor; we will} heel. How can I grieve for this traitor’s death, 
not wait for that. There, now lead him in, lead when I know that the weapon which gave him 
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him in.” :8 glorious end but saved another victim from 
‘Sire, if the earl ever darkens this presence : ’ the block; for to that, sire, he would have been 
again, it must be feet foremost.” $ : consigned, had there been life in this body, not- 


The king sank back to the couch, and the § withstanding this outburst of regret.” 
bloom went suddenly out from his face. Edward laughed, though the dead lay at his 

‘*What say you? Is he dead?” feet, and his fine eyes were full of sorrowful 

‘*He was cold as marble when we found him, : mist. The cool audacity with which this youth 
sire.” spoke swept aside his regret and turned the 

Edward bent his eyes to the ground; the: current of his thoughts. 
long brown lashes quivered over them for an; ‘‘Never was a truth more bluntly spoken,” 
instant, and a pang of regret shot through his; > he said, flinging himself back upon the couch. 
heart. During one moment he remembered the; “What else could have been done with him? 
fallen earl only as a benefactor and friend; then; We had both sinned against each other. The 
his face flushed, his lips parted, and he started ; stake was a kingdom or death. Warwick is 
up exultant. ¢ there, and Plantagenet has wen. Pick up yon 

‘‘Nevertheless bring him in. It is hard to$ $ goblet, boy, and fill it with wine from the flagon. 
believe the stalwart traitor dead on any evi-? This hot day’s work has left us athirst.” 
dence mane of one’s own senses. Let us be The youth obeyed this order and brought the 
thrice sure.’ $ wine. Edward took the goblet in his hand, but 

The young man went to the door and beckoned ; 3 set it down again with a gesture of disquietude. 
the soldiers who bore Warwick’s body to ad-; ‘The wine will taste like blood, with him 
vance. They entered the tent and were about; lying there. Let the men bear him forth—in 
to lay their burden on the bare ground, but ? all honor, remember—and if there is a chapel 
Edward snatched the ermine robe from his own é in the neighborhood, place him by the altar till 
couch and flung it to their feet. 3 we take further counsel.” 

“‘Couch the old warrior on that, for he was a ; This order was scarcely given when several 
man to whom more kings me one have done § soldiers appeared and bore the earl out from 
homage, traitor though he was.’ 3 ; Edward’s tent in silence as they had entered it. 

With a sudden transition of feeling, such as; : Then the king drained his goblet of wine and 
often marked his character, Edward advanced : fell back upon the couch, half-dressed, and fully 
toward his old friend and late enemy, and, ; recoyered from the momentary compunction that 
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74 A SONG OF THE NIGHT. 


had alebd upon him, while the youth aig nesr, ; «Doubtless, doubtless! And it would be the 

gazing thoughtfully on the ground. ; ; very first enemies in which she ever saw one 
‘* Well,” said the monarch, a little impatiently, > with pleasure.” 

“‘what new thought is plotting treason against “It would be a pity to balk her caprice.” 

our rest?” A faint smile hovered around the young man’s 
The young man was silent a moment; then ; lips, and there was a tone of quiet sarcasm in 

he said, in his calm, sweet fashion of speech, 3 his voice which the king did not heed; for he 
“This earl was a favorite of the people.” } was obtuse to the keen changes of intellect 
“Yes, by St. George!” cried the king. ‘‘ When } ’ which gave significance to the slightest words 

we rode in company down Cheapside, it was ; of this young man. 

doubtful if our loving subjects did not oftener: “Besides,” continued the youth, “it were a 

cry, ‘Long live the earl!’ than, ‘Long live the j wise thing to show the people their favorite; 

king!’”’ ? else they may prove restive not believing him 
‘‘He is gone, and now the Plantagenet is in- § ; dead.” 

deed a monarch!” said’ the youth, with quiet | “There lies the pith of this matter. The 

emphasis. j thought is.a shrewd one, and shail be carried 
“Ay, ay, ROW we can ‘rest in peace. So get ;out. See that it is done.” 

thee forth, or this heaviness in mine eyes may ‘As if the kingdom to be secured were my 
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pass away.” ’ own.” 
‘‘ Sire——” The young man went out as he spoke and 
‘Will that brain never cease plotting” dropped the silken curtains behind him. Ed- 
“Nay, it works for no'selfish purpose.” ~ ward stretched out his hand for the wine-cup, 
«Faith, we know it! So out with the thought.” § moistened his lips with a few drops that had 
‘‘When go we up'to London?” 3 ; been left when he. drank before, and ‘fell back 


‘*At onee..! We: shall deem! this victory but $ ; upon the couch with a sleepy sigh. ~- 
half-won, till our Lady Bess ratifies it with the ; «The boy wearies me with his'wisdom. What 
sweetest kisses that ever’ dropped from any a brain he has, though! Not a member of our 
woman’s lips. Oh! boy, but she is a rare crea- ; council approaches him. It was a good idea, 
ture!” that, and Bess will like it. Pity, pity, pity, that 

‘‘She hated this traitor Warwick——” such men should die! Where will Edward find an 

“‘Right heartily! How the softest and dain- } enemy worth contending with now? Where— 
tiest of these womenkind can hate! But he was ; where—whe——” 
never her true friend.’ ¢ The king fell asleep, with these words break- 

“It would pleasure her, undoubtedly, were } ing in fragments on his lips. There was many 
the people of London ‘to see her foe in the te brave man to be sent to the block at daylight, 
triumphant procession of her lord——” ‘but he slept quietly. (20 BE CONTINUED. ) 





A SONG OF THE NIGHT. 





. BY M. B. CRAM. 





Tue gates of the sunset are opened wide, 
The glory of Heaven shines throngh; 

Day bids good-night to the earth, his bride, 
While I sing, dear Maud, to you. 

With a rippling laugh, on the distant shore, 
The silver wavelets break— 

Dreaming I rest on my idle oar, 
As we drift o’er the glassy lake. 


The silver rim of the crescent moon 
Dips down behind the hill; 

The latest robin has ceased his tune, 
And the sleeping world lies still. 

In the dusky gloom no more I mark 
The tint of thy peerless cheek, 

But my spirit swells, in the silent dark, 
With a love no words may speak. 


The pines sing low to the evening breeze, 
And, in the gathering gloom, 

The primrose is swinging beneath the trees 
Her censers of sweetest perfume. 

The fair water-lilies have anchored their fleets, 
And furled each snowy sail— 

They are guarding well their cargoes of sweets, 
With a care that shall not fail. 


The stars of Heaven are beaming bright 
And calm in the far-off skies, 

But I note them not as I watch the light 
That gleams from thy starry eyes. 

Our boat rocks soft on the drifting tide, 
With the night below and above— 

There is no life in the world beside, 
But the warm life of our love. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 





BY EMILY H. MAY, 
































In the front of the number we give numerous 3 silk, with black velvet side-trimmings. A black 
patterns of walking dresses, morning dresses, 3 cloth cloak with a broad velvet trimming, edged 
cloaks, ete., etc., which are described, in the $ with a ball fringe. 
usual fashion department, at the end of the$ The fourth is a dress and paletot of steel- 
number. We add, here, various other fashions, 3 gray cashmere, opening down the back over a 
among them some children’s fashions, blue cashmere under-skirt. This dress is made 

The first is a cloak of black velvet, trimmed 3 to open. or close, with buttons, at the option of 
with mink of a rich brown color. The tippet is the owner. The next figure represents an even- 
of the same fur. The second dress is of blue $ ing dress of white silk with puffings of tulle up 
silk, trimmed with black velvet. There is a$the skirt. The opera cloak is of white cash- 
deep basque faced with black silk, and orna- mere, embroidered in a scarlet coral pattera 
mented with gimp and jet trimmings. A broad : with scarlet silk and goat’s-hair tassels. 
belt with a square buckle completes this very $ The boy’s dress is the Polish style, and is of 
stylish costume. The next is a dress of green $ dark blue cashmere frock and pants, with a 
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black velvet surtout. A cap of blue velvet, ; velvet. The loose paletot is ornamented with 
trimmed with a band of fur and peacock’s-} bands and buttons of black velvet. The little 








wees 





feathers. A band of fur is put around the 
sleeve of the dress, The little girl’s dress, at 
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These comprise the prettiest patterns, in their 
the head of this article, is dove-colored cash- $ various departments, which have come out since 
mere, with a narrow flounce edged with black § last month. 
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FROCK FOR A YOUNG GIRL OF EIGHT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Ws give here a diagram, from which to cut cut 3 an ample skirt laid in large hollow plaits and 
a frock for a little girl, say about eight years old. ; reaching a little below the knees; it is sewed on 
It is an undress frock for in-doors, composed of 2 to the piece forming the top of the garment. 
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We only give the pattern of the front of; No. 3. Back or rue Piece. 
this skirt, the back part being cut exactly the; No. 4. Suexgve or Frock. 


5 
2 
$ 


3 same. If made of poplin, it is trimmed all round the 
No. 1. Front. piece, and also at the bottom of the skirt, with 
No, 2. Front or tue Piece. * a silk chicory ruche. 
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INFANT’S SACK IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





; Marteriats —1} oz. of white split zephyr; 
Seen 46 We 3 oz. of pink eplit zephyr. 
Seely %) With the white wool make a ch long enough 
eeu = to work on it 24 shells, 3 de stitches to each | 
6 La pe shell. Work 20 rows plain, widening in the 
back and in each shoulder (by working 2 shells 
in one stitch, at each place); then take 8 shells 
each side of the widened part on the shoulder 
for the sleeves, and work 8 rows plain for the 
length of the sleeve. Around the sack then 
work 11 rows plain, only widening at the back. 
For the border—1 row pink, 1 white, 2 pink, 
1 white, 1 pink, around the entire sack, widen- 
ing at the corners to keep the work flat, and 
at the back, as before. -The same border for 
the sleeves, without any widening. For the 
collar—2 rows pink, 1 white, 1 pink. Turn down 
and run a pink cord and tassel through it. 
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EDGINGS IN CROCHET. 
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THE «LITTLE COMPANION.” 


BY M&S. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tus pretty Little Companion is thus com-;{ thimble-case is made of merino, edged round 
posed:—A wooden doll with china head and } with bugles and beads, and suspended from the 
legs; a wooden stand and support; a few odd $ waist by a piece of blue ribbon. Another piece 
pieces of merino, calico, ribbon, etc., with which { of blu¢ ribbon, with a ball of cotton threaded 
to dress the doll; two papers of needles; a thim- on, is tied on the right shoulder, and the scis- 
ble; a pair of scissors, and a ball of cotton. sors are slipped through a piece of toile ciree cut 

Cut a piece of wool round, measuring three ; in the shape of a slipper, with two openings in 
inches and a quarter in diameter, and make a } the toe to hold the scissors securely. The head- 
small hole in the center for the piece of stick dress, which serves the purpose of a pin-cushion, 
which supports the doll. The doll measures} is made of silk, wadded and edged round with 
eight inches from head to foot. Tack on the} lace. A bow of ribbon is placed in front, and 
body a pleated muslin chemisette with long ; strings tie under the chin. To secure the cushion 
sleeves, and over this fasten the petticoat (which } properly, it is necessary to glue it to the head. 
should be made of stiff glazed lining) and the ; Now, to fasten the doll to the wooden support, 
skirt of the dress. The latter consists of scarlet ; sew the top of the stick firmly to the doll’s body, 
French’ merino, trimmed at the bottom with ; and then glue the other end in the center of the 
three rows of narrow braid, put on with steel} round piece of wood. This done, you have 
beads at regular intervals. Two square pieceg } finished this pretty affair, which would be par- 
of merino, laid on in front, and button-holed $ ticularly suitable for a Christmas or New-Year’s 


round, form the pockets for the needles. The } gift. 
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WE give, here, a pattern for a Wool-Case for 
double German wool. The case we have in use 
was made from a remnant of gray poplin and 3 


the trimming of Solferino color, but we have § 
80 
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CASE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





salso often made them in brown holland, dark 
bedaied silk, etc., etc. Skeins of German wool 
; are usually about half a yard in length, and one 
j Piece of material is required a yard long, and a 
$ second about fourteen inches, and perhaps eigh- 
; teen inches wide—but this may depend a little 
: ; Upon conyenience—half a dozen yards of bind- ° 
; Sing, about half an inch wide, a piece of silk or 
: worsted braid, according to the material made 
suse of, and a yard and a quarter of ribbon for 
: strings about an inch or rather more in width; 


5 
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salso four small buttons. The smaller piece of 
‘ material is bound at both ends, then placed in 
the middle of the long piece, so that the edges 
: coincide, but the long piece projects ten or 
$ twelve inches beyond it at each end. The run- 
}nings for the skeins of* wool are made through 
> both these pieces at even distances from the 

sedges. We prefer them rather different widths, 
; none less than an inch, and some one and a 
3 half and two inches apart. Filoselle will occupy 
iwi narrowest, and two skeins of wool the 
3 


rr 


widest. A line of braid can be placed upon 
>these runnings to hide the stitches, and a 
3 braided border pattern can be worked on the 
; flaps, both inside and out, if not too much 
trouble. The ends of the long piece each re- 
quire binding, and then they must be doubled 
down, so as exactly to meet the piece with the 
runnings; the next process is to bind the case 
all round the outer edges, so as to make an ob- 
long two feet in length and eighteen inches in 
$width. The ribbon strings are sewn in the 
smiddle of one side, so'that when the case is 
; rolled up one string goes in each direction and 
ities round; two tabs of ribbon or binding, form- 
; \ ing a button-hole, are placed at the edge of the 
; ; flap at equal distances from the edge, and a 
‘ button on one of the runnings opposite to it; 
by this contrivance the ends of the wool are 
kept beautifully clean. Some string looped 
sround the skeins before they are cut is the best 
} way to pull them through the runnings, which 
; we generally do with a tricot needle as the least 
; {roublesome plan, the wool can be cut at both 
ends, or at one only, according to the length of 
$ needleful that is preferred; but cut only at one 
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FLEUR-DE-LIS BANNER SCREEN. 
end and pulled out by the loop, these must be , The best idea we can give of the wool-case is 
all in the same direction, and the flap kept but- iby comparing it to a magnified edition of one of 
toned down over the ends. For single German } the old-fashioned silk-holders, with many run- 
wool the runnings may be much closer together, } nings, about half an inch wide, to hold different 
and the flaps are not required quite so roomy. ’ silks and threads. 








FLEUR-DE-LIS BANNER SCREEN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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In the front of the number we give, printed ; The cross-fiece is entirely separate and sup- 
in colors, the design for this beautiful screen, 3 ported by a silk cord and tassel, which passes 
called the Fleur-de-lis Screen, from the fleur-de- through a gimlet hole about nine inches from 
lis in the design. This piece of work, when 3 the top. On the cross-piece the canvas work is 
finished, is to be mounted, as seen in the de- 3 tacked. It swings in any direction, thus adding 
sign. The stand consists of an upright star, : to its convenience. The stand may be made of 
supported on three feet, about five feet in ; black walnut, or common pine, painted black 
height. The stem, of course, is very slender. $ and varnished. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“Perzrsox” Fon 1865.—We offer this number to the 
publie as an earnest of what we intend to do in 1865. We 
ask attention, also, to the Prospectus to be found on the 
cever. It will be seen there, that, notwithstanding the 
enormous advance in the price of paper—and the govern- 
ment tax (which we have to pay) of ten cents a subscriber— 
We continue to furnish “ Peterson,” to single subscribers, at 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, though all the other magazines have 
greatly increased their prices. 

But not only to single subscribers, but to clubs, also, we 
still furnish “Peterson” vastly cheaper than any other 
ladies’ magazine is furnished. Considering these facts, we 
ought to double our list, this year. In 1864 we had more 
mail subscribers than all the other magazines together: in 
1865 we ought to have twice as many more. 

Elsewhere we give some notices showing what the public 
and the press think of “Peterson.” The fashion depart- 
meat is admitted, by all conversént with such matters, to 
excel that of any cotemporary. The arrangements are 
such that all patterns are, received in advance. Other § 
magazines continually publish fashions as new which we 2 
have published months before. -The iatest Paris, London, 
Philadelphia, and New York fashions are faithfully re- 
ported, every month, in “ Peterson.” 

The original stories in “ Peterson” have been considered, 
for years, superior to those to be found in other ladies’ 
magazines, Our list of original contributors is unrivaled: 
and such first-class writers as’ Mrs: Ann 8. Stephens, Frank $ 
Lee Benedict, and the author of “The Second Life,” write ¢ 
exclusively for us. While retaining the best of these con- 
tributors, all new writers of acknowledged ability are $ 
added, thus keeping “ Peterson” always fresh. 

Vow is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- ° 
scribe, for “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- 
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less a promise has been given to take some other mag 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, sc that you ° 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a momsnt! 

Tue Marertats ror Dresses, this winter, are truly mag- 
nificent. The satin striped with velvet are the newest for 
evening wear. The Empress Eugenie has already worn 
two of these superb fabrics One was black satin with nar- 
row red velvet stripes upon it; the other was pink satin 
striped with pink velvet. We may, therefore, conclude that 3 
these striped satins will become popular. Many new pat- 
terns in moire have likewise appeared; the designs upon 
the moire ground are now produced in dead, instead of 
bright silk, as formerly. 

“More THAN Promisep.”—The Wilmington (Ind.) Inde- ¢ 
pendent, noticing “ Peterson,” says:—“ The December num- 
ber of this best of monthlies is at hand. It closes up the 
yeu in a manner which is, to say the least, highly credit- 
able to its publisher. He has given, during the past yea, 
much more than he promised in the Prospectus, which, in 5 
these times of high prices and real peril to printers, is ° 
rather astonishing.” 


“Tuk Reproann.”—This is after a celebrated French 
picture of the modern school. Could anything be better? 
We think it excels any mezzotint we have evér given. 





A Krxp Worp.—Recollect what Scripture says of a kind 
word, that it “turneth away wrath.” 
84 





Burrerriies Continvz to be worn, and are made in a 
variety of materials. When composed of mother-of-pearl, 
they are used for hats, and are placed in a puff of velvet for 
the center of the brim. When made of gauze, and lined 
with tinsel, they are worn in evening head-dresses. They 
are also made in black lace, and these are sewn upon the 
corners of collars and upon the cuffs of white slepves; they 
$ are embroidered upon pocket-handkerchiefs, and even upon 
§ table-linen. The advantage of these detached butterflies 
3 and flowers is, that they can be placed upon dresses, etc., 
§ according to taste, and, by lining them with either blue or 
: pink, they produce an admirable effect upon white dresses. 
Those who are industrious and‘understand embroidery can 
easily imitate them by working lace stitches upon net, and. 
by doing the thick parts With batiste, under net, overcast- 
3 § ing round the edge of the batiste.. The manner of proceed- 
ing is as follows:—A butterfly is drawn upon a small square 
3 of batiste; the batiste is lined with Brussels net; then the 
3 design is worked with overcast; after that is done, the 
; batiste is cut away, with a pair of scissors, from all those 
$ parts where the wings should be transparent. Lace stitches 
% must then be worked in the net in order to make the imi- 
2 tation complete. The butterflies are easier to arrange Jif 
§ they are made of different sizes. 
Waar tat GeneraL Verpicr Is.—Our old friends do 
$ not need to be told that the newspaper press universally 
* pronounces “Peterson” to be “the best and cheapest of the 
S Ladies’ Magazines.” But new subscribers may like to hear 
3 what editors of papers think. Says the Goveneur (N. Y.) 
$ Times:—“ The older Peterson’s Magazine grows, the better 
: itis. Its tone, always of a moral character, improves with 
§ each succeeding issue, The engravings are always attrac- 
§ tive.” The Morgantown (W. Va.) Post says:—‘ No parlor- 
$ table should be without it. It is the standard of fashion 
3 and h hold matters, cookery, etc.” The Broad-Axe of 
® Freedom (Ind.) says.—*The fashion-plates and fashions 
3 cannot be excelled.” And the Lockport (N. Y.) Bee sums 
sup as follows :—*“ This excellent Magazine is received, 
3 filled, as usual, with choice reading, beautifully colored 
3 fashion-plates, fine engravings, and mariy other attractions 
$ that make it emphatically the Ladies’ Magazine of the land. 
$ The war has not been abv to force the publisher ‘to put up 
$ the price, or to take anything from its embellishment that 
$ would mar its utility or beauty. Altogether, it is one of 
‘the best as well as the ch t Ladies’ Magazi pub- 
3 lished.” 





3 Tortet CusH10n.—To make a pretty and lady-like affair 
$ of this kind, procure a moderate-sized cigar-box; cover it 
8 inside and out with pink glazed calico; then make a cover 
4 of spotted muslin for it, with a frill of washing lace round 
$ the edge. Put a pleating round of ribbon, with a bow at 
3 each corner. The box will be found very useful on the 
3 dressing-table, and if the lady makes her cover in one piece 
$ to take off, it requires very little trouble. Of course, she 
: will put a piece of ribbon to keep the lid of the box open 
N 3 Stuff the top of the pin-cushion with a bag of bran. 
“Pounity.”—This exquisite engraving, after a picture by 
a popular English artist, recalls the lines of Wordsworth :— 


“A creature not too bright nor good 
For beten nature’s daily ees. 


wer. 
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And: yet an angel, too, Bi bright 
With something of a Heav'nly light.” 
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A Worp asour Jackers.—There is great variety injackets » . How To WEAR THE Hair.—In the fashionable world, in 
at the present season. The chief novelty about them is, § Paris, the hair is now worn on the forehead, instead of in 
one and all are ornamented at the back. Dressy jackets 2 the nape of the neck, which has been the style during the 
are made of velvet, cut quite straight, and in no ways fit-$ last twelve-months. The curls, the frizzed locks, and the 
ting the figure. They are trimmed with either guipure or § hair parted at the side are again to be seen, as in the days 
gimp, fringed with beads; upon the center of the back there 3 3 of the First Empire; and to fasten the hair at the sides a 
is a row of large jet beads. Skirts, which button down the $ new comb has been invented; it is made of gold, and is in 
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:. 


center seam of the back, are made to wear with these 3 the form of a horse-shoe; of course, it is only intended for 


jackets. Another style, and certainly a very novel one, is ¢ 
a jacket cut to fall into the figure, and with four square § 


evening wear. The gold braid, arranged to form a grecque 
across the head, is an adornment to be seen even in day- 


basques ornamented with stars of silver beads, the edge & light, but those who dress simply, wear the velvet ribbons 


being trimmed with silver bell-buttons. The sleeves, which $ 
are narrow, and of the usual coat form, have revers and 
epaulets, ornamented with silver beads. This jacket is 
open all down the front, and is simply held together by 
means of a chain of silver beads which fastens on to the } 
hanging bell-buttons. A waistcoat (only differing from the 
masculine waistcoat in length) is worn underneath the 
jacket. It has two small pointed pockets, starred with 
silver beads; there is a buckle at the back which is invi- 
sible, but serves to tighten the waistcoat to the figure. All 
the winter paletots, bodices, and jackets, have a small 
straight collar added to them, which stands up round the 
throat. This necessitates a small all-round linen collar to 
be worn also; this is back-stitched, and then edged with 
narrow lace, and to such collars, as no white is now worn 
about the face, white muslin cravats are added. These 3 

5 

3 





cravats are likewise cut after the masculine type, as they 
have all pointed ends. They are very narrow at the back, $ 
and the ends are fringed with either fine guipure or Alen- 8 
gon lace. This pattern is also made in taffetas and moire 3 
of all shades, embroidered with chenille, and edged with 2 3 
either a chenille or a jet fringe. The Russian neck-ties are 3 
also extremely pretty; they consist of a narrow satin band § N 
of any color, bordered with either swans’-down, ermine, or 2 
chinchilla. 

“Tae Most VALUABLE.”—The Shakopee (Minn.) Argus 
says :—“ Peterson’s Magazine for November is a gem worth 
double the subscription price for a year. Mr. Peterson is 3 
certainly publishing the most valuable Ladies’ Magazine of 3 
any in this country—or any other. The three first illus. 8 3 
trations are alone sufficient to recommend :t anywhere—to é 
say nothing of the thousand other good things therein con- 2 
tained. The engraving, ‘Departure of the Swallows,’ can 


DS. 


. never be excelled in beauty or perfection. Every well re- 2 3 


gulated family should have it by all means.” 3 
by 


a 8 
Youna Lavres’ Ham-Nets.—The pretty hair-nets, which : 
have enjoyed so long a reign of popularity, are only revi- § 
vals of a fashion that prevailed, to an equal extent, in the : 
fourteenth century, when the ladies used to draw their $ 
luxuriant tresses into similar nets, then bearing the fan- § 
ciful name of “dove-cots.” This rural appellation might ¢ $ 
well have been revived with the graceful article to which ¢ 
it formerly belonged. 

“Worts Five Trmes rrs Cost.”—Says the Princeton (Ii1.) 
Patriot :—“ Peterson’s Magazine has been received. No lady 
should deny herself the exquisite pleasure of reading this 
world-renowned Magazine. It is richly worth five times 
its cost.” 

Eax-Ruyas are still growing in length, but we hope it will 
be a long while before the long ones, reaching to the,shoul- 
der, will be the prevailing fashion here, as they are en- 
aeavoring to make them in Paris. 
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Tue PosTaGE ON THIS MAGAZINE is twelve cents, yearly, < N 
payable in advance, at the office where the subscriber re- s 
sides. Q 
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in preference. The following head-dress is according to the 
last fashion, and is very suitable for the daytime. The back 
hair is formed into two loops, one of which is pinned higher 
than the other; three rows of very narrow ribbon-velvet, 
not more than a quarter of an inch wide, are bound across 
the top of the head, and are fastened invisibly in the loops 
of hair at the back. Upon the forehead there is a small 
scaffolding of tiny curls. If desired, either a ringlet or 
a bow of velvet can be added at the side. The head- 
dresses are not any longer worn high in the air and starting 
from the head, which was the case last year; they are now, 
on the contrafy, pressed close to the temples. The back 
hair should look thick, but instead of being arranged over 
a wide cushion, or as a wide bow, it should be narrow. This 
is necessary to observe on account of the present shape of 
the bonnets. 


Enoch ARDEN.—Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, pub- 
lish two elegant editions of this fzmous poem by Tennyson. 
3 One is illustrated on nearly every page, on thick, creamy 
paper; and one edition, smaller, the size of their “ Poetry of 
the Age of Fable,” also tinted paper, but with fewer illus- 
3 trations. Both are splendid volumes as would be expected 
3 from these publishers. 

Our Encravines.—The De Ruyter (N. Y.) News says:— 
“Peterson’s engravings are never approached by any of the 
three dollar monthlies, and his reading is fully equal to the 
best of them.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Familiar Letters from Europe. By C. C. Felton. 1 vol., 
333 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—These letters, written 
2 by the late and lamented President of Harvard University, 
are the familiar ones sent home to family and friends. They 
are terse, thoughtful, and unaffected. The most valuable of 
them are those which relate to Greece, for Professor Felton 
not only spent several months in that country, but, in con- 
sequence of being able to speak Greek, had peculiar oppor- 
tunities for observation while there. Glimpses of humor 


2 occasionally enliven the volume, as where he says of the 


women of Constantinopel, that the poorer ones “run about, 
looking like bundles of dirty linen going to the wash of 
their own accord; others, a little higher up the social scale, 
look like bundles of linen coming home from the wash.” 
It is very evident that fashion-books are not much studied 


in harems; and that the harems are the worse for it. 


The Poems of Bayard Taylor, 1 vol.,32 mo, Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields.—In fire and picturesqueness, Bayard 
Taylor is excelled by no American poet, and is probably not 
even equaled. Such poems as “Tyre,” “The Fight of Paso 


del Mar,” and many others of a similar character, are sure 


to live in American literature. The prese nt is an edition 
in blue and gold, and is embellished with a ‘portrait of the 
author. 

Gascoyne, the Sandal Wood Trader. A Tale of the Pacific. 
By R. M. Baltlant 'yne, 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—A tale of stirring incidents and hair-breadth 
escapes, the very thing fur a holiday gift to a boy. 
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" articles, in prose and peetry, made by Mrs. L. Maria Child; 
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Looking Toward Sunset. From Sources Old and New, : 
Original and Selected. By L. Maria Child. 1 vol., small} 
4to. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is a seloction of 3 


and designed for persoris who are no longer young. Bryant, 
Holmes, Zechokke, Barbauld, Cook, Wordsworth, Ubland, 
Burns, Parker, Hood, Heber, Tennyson, Richter, Sterling, 
Bloomfield, Whittier, Stowe, Carry, Muloch, Beecher, Pier- 
pont, Johnson, Bremer, and Gaskell are among the writers, 
from whom the compiler has culled with rare taste, these 
“words of consolation and cheer,” as she beautifully cha- 
racterizes them, for those, who, like herself, are “looking 
toward the sunset of life.” Some of the best articles are by 
Mrs. Child herself; among them are “The Friends,” “Un- 
married Women,” and “ Hints about Health.” Far back in 
eur earliest boyhood, we remember Mrs, Child as one of the 
most eloquent of American female writers, and now, in the 
late prime of manhood, we meet her again, still as eloquent 
as ever. It is impossible to speak too highly of this book. 
The taste with which the selections have been made, has 
been rivaled by the taste with which the volume is got up; 
and both are perfect. The paper, the type, the binding, even 
the color of the muslin covers: they all leave nothing to be 
desired. No book has been published, this season, so de- 
sirable to people of taste. It woyld make the choicest of 
Christmas gifts for a parent, or other person of mature 
years, 

A New Atmosphere. By Gail Hamilton. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—We hope, some day, to give an’ 
extended notice of this volume. It is devoted to the rela- 
tions between man and women; but instead of being cap- 
tious and one-sided, seems to us singularly broad and true. 
The eloquence, which occasionally blazes out in Gail Hamil- : 
ton’s racier articles, here burns with a steady effulgence. 
we are to judge from the style, spirit, and intelligence dis- 
pluyed in this work, Gail Hamilton is herself a convincing 
example of the truth of her theory. For ourselves, we 
have never doubted, as she maintains, that woman, the 
more she is educated, becomes the more fitted for com- 
panionship with man. 

Oswald Cray. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is, perhaps, the best of 
Mrs. Wood’s novels: it certainly is so, if we except “East 
Lynne.” It is printed from the author’s manuscript, re- 
ceived from London in advance of the publication there. 
The volume is a handsome octavo, and is issued in double 
column, on thick, white paper. The copy before us is hand- 
somely bound in cloth. It is something of an enterprise, in 
times like these, for a publisher to buy the copy-right of an 
original English novel, and by an author so well-established. 
We recommend “Oswald Cray” as one of the best stories 
of the year. Few writers manage a plot as well as Mrs. 
Wood. 

Under the Ban, A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a transla- 
tion of a French novel, which has made an extraordinary 
sensation abroad. There is much power in the book. “Un- 
der the Ban,” indeed, is something more than mere fiction: 
it is an eloquent Philippic against what its author thinks a 
great social wrong. No story has appeared, for many years, 
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whieh has aroused such attention. The author is generally 


“From Dan to Beersheba.” By Rev. J. P. Newman, D. D. 
1 vol.,12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is an 
excellent description of Palestine as it now appears. The 
boundaries, topography, agriculture, antiquities, cities, in- 
habitants, scenery, and geology of the “Land of Promise,” 
all come in for their share of the writer’s time: in some re. 
spects, a Murray’s Guide-Book could not be so full of details. 
The accuracy of the sacred writers, in their allusions to 
their native country, is set forth in a manner we have never 
seen excelled. Maps and engravings fill the velume. 

Twice-Told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. A new edi- 
tion. 2 vols.,24 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is 
an edition, in the famous “blue and gold,” of the tales 
which first made Hawthorne’s reputation. The typography 
is so exquisite, that it reminds us, on a small scale, of the 
beauty of the celebrated Pickering editions. In reading 
over these tales, we are impressed, more forcibly than ever, 
with the purity of the author’s English and the weird cha- 
racter of his imagination. It will be a long time, we fear, 
before America sees another Hawthorne. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols., 
18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is an edition, “in 
blue and gold,” of one of Mrs. Jameson’s most popular 
books. Ticknor & Fields have already published “The 
Legends of the Madonnas,” and others of the series, in a 
similar style, all reprinted carefully from the London edi- 
tions, and those persons, who have the former volumes, 
will, we doubt not, hasten to add this to the collection. 

Arizona and Sonora; the Geography, History, and Re- 
sources of the Silver Region of North America. By Syl- 
vester Mowry. 1vol.,12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is the third edition, revised and enlarged, of the most 
$ authoritative work we have on Arizona, The author isa 
West Point graduate, whg has lived for many years in the 
far South-West. Numerous engravings illustrate the volame. 

The Ocean Waifs; a Story of Adventure on Land and 
Sea. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields—One of those stirring tales for boys in which 
Mayne Reid is so successful. The volume is illustrated. 

The Pigeon-Pie. A Tale of Roundhead Times. By Miss 
Yonge. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—This is 
one of those charming tales for young people, for which the 
author of “The Heir of Redclyffe” has become famous. 

The Tiger Prince; or, Adventures in the Wilds of Abys- 
sinia, By William Dalton. With Illustrations, 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—A story for boys, very much in 
the manner of those of Mayne Reid, and quite as good. 

Cousin Grace. By Sophie May. 1 vol.,24mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—Another of the charming “ Little Purdy 
Series,” of which we have spoken heretofore. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


To Ontarn FrEesH-BLowN FLowers IN WInTcR.—Choose 
some of the most perfect buds of the flowers you would pre- 


serve, such as are latest in blowing and ready to open; cut 
them off with a pair of scissors, leaving to each, if possible, 
a piece of the stem about three inches long; cover the end 
of the stem immediately with sealing-wax, and when the 


buds are a little shrunk and wrinkled, wrap each of them 





Rock Series ;” well printed and nicely illustrated. 


helieved to be a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, a 3 up separately in a piece of paper, perfectly clean and dry, 
fict which lends additional force to his opinions in regard 3 $ and lock them up in a dry box or drawer, and they will 
to the Jesuits. The translation is well executed. keep without corrupting. In winter, or at any other time 

Etlen and Her Cousins; or, Two Months at Ashfield Rec- § $ when you would have the flowers blow, take the buds at 
tory. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—A well 3 night and cut off the end of the stem sealed with wax, and 
written story for children, very suitable for a Christmas or 3 put the buds into water wherein a little nitre or salt has 
New-Year’s gift. , been diffused, and the next day you will have the pleasure 

The Tailor Boy. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton @ Co.— » of seeing the buds open and expand themselves, and the 
Another of those popular books for children, “ The Plymouth ° flowers display their-most lively colors and’ breathe their 
> agreeable odors. 
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SKATING FOR LADIES.—PHOTOGRAPUIC, ETC., ETC. 87 
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D. SKATING FOR LADIES.—NO.I. 2 any other inside stroke. It is very graceful, and ladies use 
an Purtine on THE SkaTES.—Everybody, now-a-days, skates, : it to even greater effect than gentlemen. A lady who has 
he or is learning to skate. Accordingly a few hints on the sub- 3 learned to skate properly always has recourse to it. There 
In- ject will not be out of place. But instructions in skating ? are two things to be observed in learning; they are to keep 
.? are of no use, unless you put them into practice at once, 3 the feet tolerably close together, and make them act in 
‘e. and take your first lesson, and perhaps your first fall, with } unison. These and a little patience will make it easy. 
le. the skates actually buckled to your feet. 
to First, as to the skates th Ives. Thesimplestformof; oo “~~~ So eee 
er skate is the best; ours have a rounded toe and very little 

; strapping. By all means avoid straps across the instep; a PHOTOGRAPHIC, ETC., BTC. 
li double strap round the toes, and another from the heel to} CARD PHorograpus or CeLEsrities, WORKS OF ART, BTC. 
a the bend of the ankle are all that are necessary in a well- Prick, ONLY Ten Cents Eacn. 
Se fitting skate. Do not buckle your straps too tightly. If} Beecher, Rev. H. W. Meade, Gen. 
a you do, you will find it as difficult to skate gracefully as it 3 Better Mey wae eating Love. iain ie nie 
e of the Wes uconvanience of Single Life. 
wf is for a gentleman to dance in tight boots. In putting on ? ® Boston Big Organ. Present, Past and Future. 
: your skates, be careful that the screws are well in the heels $ 2 Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. Roman Girls Bathing. 
- of your boots; and, by the way, always let your boots be § Convanience of Married Life. meer > (Copyright.) 
: 4 stout in the sole, and level in the heel. If they are not, § Dream of Hope. nerene, wee 
an . : ‘ ° Evan eline. Sherman, Gen. 
. you will be unable to properly keep your balance. Tuck $ 3 First Kiss of Love. Sweet Eighteen. 
, the ends of the straps comfortably away, and never allow 3 3 Grant, Gen. The Angel’s Whisper. 
them to hang loose. As soon as you have fastened the N God Bless pene Mamma. = fae = Peace. 
S+y straps, rise carefully, but boldly, press your foot firmly < s S Gosde tonen “" ie The Little Coquette. 
‘nm down, so that the little spikes in the front part of the skate $ Honor thy Father & Mother. The Little Recruit. 
ar enter well into the sole of your boot, and then strike out $ Linea a ape Af Pe ty 
16 $ Lincoln, Mrs. ‘hum, Gen. Tom anc y- 
f boldly, right fvot first, as in dancing; then follow with the ¢ Little Commander-in-Chief. The Wedding, Before 
: left foot, and so on continuously. Avoid grooved skates. $ N : Longfellow’s Children. The Wedding, After 
li- They may be of some advantage to the amateur, but they $ Love at First Sight. The First Baby. 
8, are dangerous, in consequence of their cutting up the ice art in nog. Et Feeney amma 
atrimonial Joys. ne nan’ eam. 
in shavings, and being apt to throw their wearer. Don’t be 8 8 Matrimonial Sufferings. The Wife's Prayer. 
e- afraid of a fall or two, as, unless you come down on the ; McClellan, Gen. We Praise Thee, Ob, God! 
‘l- back of your head, you will not hurt yourself. In learning 2 3 Album Flowers, magnificently colored, price, fifty cents 
Re to skate, ignore all such new-fashioned contrivances as a : $ per set of twelve choice copies. Foreign Birds, very be:u- 
at chair with rollers on the legs, and so on. They are like § $ tiful, only fifty cents per set. Fruit and Flowers of ihe 
a corks in swimming; they delude you into false confidence, ¢ ’ Holy Land, a very choice publication, price only fifty cents 
ie and never teach you to rely upon your own Gkertens, _ & per set. New Pocket Albums, holding sixteen cards, very 
- _Srartine 70 SkaTe.—~And now as to position in skating. ¢ $ desirable. Price only seventy-five cents. Circulars sent 
d Keep the knees straight and bend well forward in making 3 free to any address. G. W. TOMLINSON, 
Vy curves, If you find it impossible, after a long start, to keep ¢ 221 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
h your balance, don’t be afraid of going down gently; for if § joa 


you attempt to recover yourself instantly, you will most $ $ “Tae Human Face Divine.” A new system of Physiog- 
probably come down with a heavy thud. Confidence, after : nomy—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eye- 
¢ all, is one of the first requisites. To ensure this, it would, : brows, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all “ Signs of 
A ‘ perhaps, be as well to go with your brother, or futher, to Cyaracter” in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
some private pond, if it is your first attempt. Watch their ; Lire Iu.vsrnarep, Vol. 41. For 1865, 8 RB. WELLS, 
strokes. Lean forward and imitate them in everything but § pyro. Portraits of remarkable men and women in ev ery 
if their force and rapidjty., Push out each foot with delibera- § ; calling, illustrating all phases of human character—Puy- 
D. tion, trusting the keeping of your body entirely to it for } 3 siocNomy, PuysioLocy, PsycHoLocy, ErHNoiocy, Pureno- 
n the first few yards. Then strike with the other foot, and ; Loay, etc. Published monthly, at $2.00 a year. Sample 
let the stroke be equal, both in force and in duration. Have ; numbers., by first post, twenty cents. Address: 
your arms free. The advantage of this, while learning, ; Messrs, FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
y cannot be overestimated, as in cases when the balance is 3 
lost—and such cases will occur—the movement of them, 3 
which you are prompted to make, will enable you to re- } 
cover your equilibrium. The best dress for a lady to skate 3 
in is a loose-fitting jacket, very like that which gentlemen ; 
N 
Ss 
; 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ba~ Every receipt in this cook-book: has been tested by a 





wear when in undress; and if there are pockets‘in the front, ‘iat ‘ 
: they will be found useful, practical housekeeper. 
t Directly you have learned to strike with ease and equality, SOUPS. 
\ cease to do so. The visible strokes, that is, strokes in which § Soyer’s Cheapand Good Soup.—Have a quarter of a pound 
l each foot is alternately lifted from the iee and pushed : of fat bacon cut into squares, peel and slice’two good-sized 
) vigorously forward, are very properly ignored by ladies $ onions, or three small ones, and put both into a stewpan, 
1 altogether, and are almost as much so by all gentlemen $ with one ounce of dripping; fry them gently until slightly 


, who know anything about skating. There is an invisible : brown, then add two ounces of turnips, two ounces of car- 
I stroke quite as effective. The best way to learn it is to $ rots, one ounce of small onions, and one ounce of celery; 
) make use of the impetus obtained by two.or three ordinary N cut them thin and slanting; fry for ten minutes, and fill up 
3 strokes. While this lasts, draw your feet close together; $ with seven quarts of water; when boiling, add a pound end 
} turn the toes to right and left, keeping them always $ a quarter of split peas, and let them simmer for two or three 
; parallel and striking from the inside edge. You feel how 5 hours, until reduced to a pulp, which depends on the quality 
] to do this when you try, though it is not easy to describe. : of the pea; then add two ounces of salt, half an ounce of 
. “A little practice will enable you to start by means of this $ sugar, quarter of an ounce of mint, mix one half-pound of 
stroke, and to continue it for any length of time. Unless $ flour in twelve ounces of water to a thin batter, pour into 
you are skating against a strong wind, you will not réquire ‘ the soup, stir it well, boil one quarter of an hour, and serve. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 


Fig, 1—Bsla, Dnxss or Wars Six, trimmed with bands ° 


of crimson velvet, over which falls.a broad flounce of white's 
lace. The body is made to correspond with the skirt. Head- 
dress of crimson velvet. 

Fi, 11.—Batt Dress or Lemon-CoLorep Sastx.—The skirt 
is trimmed with a flounce of white lace and rdchings of 
satin, The body is finished to correspond. Head-dress of 
small ostrich plumes. 

Fie. m1.—Dinner Dress or Peani-Gnar Six, SporTep 
WITH his —The body has a deep basque, which, with the 
skirt, is trimmed with narrow ruches of green ribben. 

_ Fie, 1v.—Eyexrxe Dress or Biuz aND WuirTs-StRipEp 
8itx.—The skirt opens at the side over a white silk skirt, 
trimmed with three rows of blue silk, and is faced with 
blue silk, and trimmed like the body and sleeves with white 
lace. 

Fic. ¥—CaRmiace on Dinnen. Dress or Dove-CoLorep 
SiLK, with a deep coat basque. The skirt and basque are 
both trimmed with black velvet and Irish lace. 

Fic. vi—Dress or Bute CasaMeRk, WITH A PaLEror oF 
THE SAME.—Both dress and paletot are trimmed with black 
velvet. 

Figs. vit. and yit,—Front AND Back View oF aN “at 
Home Dress.”—The skirt opens both in front and at the 
back over an under-skirt of a pretty. contrasting color, as 
a gray o- tbegple over a blue under one, or black over 
crimson, etc. . : 

Fic. 1x.—Rivixe Hanir or Brack Cxors, fitting tight to 3 
the figure in front, and ‘with a short coat basque. 

Fig} x.—Patervor or Biack’ VeLvet, with a trimming 
down the’ back, which opens part way to the Waist. It is 
ornamented with long button fringe. 

Fic. x1.—Casaqus or Brown Beaver Ciorn, trimmed with 
black velvet. 

(GievgeRAL REMaRKS—An English correspondent says:— 
“Three things in a lady’s toilet are now considered neces- 
sary, and to appear without them is to appear unfashion- ¢ 
able, and these three are—a small bonnet, a wide waistband, 
and a coat-shaped sleeve.” 
waistband is usually worn ote it, but this is so ugly a 
‘fishion that we hope it will not last long. The belts are 
now from four to ‘six inches in width, and, of course, the 
buckles are in proportion: Jet, gilt and jet, plain gilt, 
steel, and ‘mothet-ef-pearl buckles are all worn; but the 
latter’is only fashionable for evening wear. 

. Larner Burrons “are all the rage,” the square mother-of- ° 
pearl ones being the handsomest, but jet, steel, and gilt $ 
are equally worn. 

Tae BACK AS WELL As THE FRONTS of dresses are now 
opened and trimmed, as will be seen by our wood-cuts, but 
this necessitates’ great expense, as the under-iress should 
be of a corresponding quality with the upper one, without 2 
ah old skirt-can be used for the lower one. The trimming ° 
on the sleeves; the waistband, etc., should be of the color of 
the under-skirt. 

Exurossery is profusely used on some dresses, and when 
this is ming ed with jet beads'it is particularly elegant. 

Lace ingertion is, also, popular for silks, as well as gimp 
with jet. For woolen drawers silk braid is the most suit- 
able trimming, and this. is very convenient, as it can be 
Ajsposed of in so many different ways. 

, Pesics are simulated by starting the trimming from each 
side of the waist, and letting it sweep off, gradually, toward 
the back, where it, forms a trimming around the bottom of 
the skirt. ¥ 

Sasugs, for evening wear, are in great demand; but some, 
_. who are tired of the old fashion of fastening them at the 

‘back, now tie them at the side. 
|, Tae Perricoat is of as much importance, for out-of-door | 

+48 the dress itself, in these days of looped-up skirts. 
¢ ¢, linsey, merino, cashmere, or any warm material 


FASHIONS. FOR JANUARY. 
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If the coat basque is worn, the § 


, is worn; but these are always, more or ich ornamented 
with grave or gay colors, according to the fancy of the 
wearer. Scarlet, trimmed with black, is popular) but so 
; showy that, if many are worn, they will soon look common. 
The most stylish ones are black silk, quilted in white of 
some pretty pattern by a sewing-machine. 

Tue Saort Pareror is probably the most fashionable, ‘but 
just now almost any style of out-door covering can be worn 
and not look odd, The sleeves ought always to be of the 
coat-shape, however. Circulars, with hoods, are still ad- 
hered to by many who think that drapery from the shoul- 
ders-is more graceful than any other. The hood should be 
round, not pointed. For paletots, gimp epau.ets and trim- 
mings on the cuffs are necessary. 

A Very Prerry Eventnea Dress has just come out in 
Paris. The material is blue taffetas covered with white 
gauze; the skirt has a pleating round the edge, and the 
bodice has seven basques at the waist, two in front, two at 
the sides, and three at the back. These are short in front, 
and increase materially in length as they turn toward the 
back, where they form a point in the center, and are finished, ' 
off with a sky-blue silk tassel. These basques or straps (so 
narrow are they) are piped with blue taffetas. There are 
pointed epaulets at the tops of the sleeves, with a blue silk 
$ tassel depending from each point, The dresses for out-door 
} wear are made in the same style, with five basques or tabs 

separated from each other. A single long basque all round 
$ the waist is also worn (exactly like the basques of the time 
iY S of Charles I.); and above the basque an Empire waistband 
is added. As both scallops and vandykes are fashionable, 
these basques are frequently cut out round the edge in one 
of these forms, and a tassel is sewn to each point. Above 
: the vandykes several rows of narrow ribbon-velvet are sewn 
3 vertically. This original style of bodice was worn first by 
Py 3 the Empress Eugenie. 
3 Bonnets are very small, as will be seen by looking at 
3 some of our wod-cut figures. What is called the fanchon, 
Sor half-handkorchief bonnet, will be the popular form for 
; the winter. fhe front alone will consist of velvet, plush, 
$ satin, or whatever material may be selected. Thus for a 


‘ 
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} bonnet, with a front of black velvet, the crown would con- 
$ sist of a black lace half-handkerchief falling over a soft 
$ white tull one; a damask rose low upon the neck under- 
$ neath the lace—black strings. With these small bonnets 
Sit is necessary to wear the hair very low in the neck. 
3 Drooping loops at the back are still the favorite style of 
; the day; they are secured by small invisidle nets of thin 
° silk. In front, full bandeanx turried back from the face, or 
: a number of rolls, one above the other, are worn; an 
$ attempt is also made to introduce the small curls falling 
® over the forehead, witbout any parting in front. 

Fur Cotnars continue comparatively sniall. Some are 
$ pointed, and some rounded both at the.back.and front, but 
this is a matter of taste. Muffs are small; some are made 
of velvet, and trimniéd around each side with a border of 
fur, or embroidery. 

Hzap-Dresses, for young, ladies, consist of nets scattered 
over with gold, steel, coral, or jet beads. Flowers are placed 
on the hair in detached bunches, sometimes only a single 
rose being employed. Wreaths are no longer seen. 
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CHILDREN’S FASILIONS. 

Fie. 1+-Dress of Matze-Cotcrep Poriix, EMBROIDERED IN 
Btack-The:body is square, with a pleated chemisette 
} worn undér it. ‘The waistband is cut in a leaf-shape and 
3 embroidered like the skirt. 

; Fig. u.—Cump’s Dress oF Waite Jaconet Musi. 

; GENERAL REMARES.—The paletots for children are made 
{ just like those for ladies. Dresses are trimmed according 
; to the mammias, and the hats are of the various shapes worn 
3 during the summer. 
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t@e In Reurrtine for “ Pe‘erson’s Magazine,” write legibly, at the top of your letter, the name of $ 
your post-office, county, and state. If possible, procure a draft, deducting the exchange, or a post- 
@ fice order: if these cannot be had, send gold, or greenbacks, or nutes of solvent banks. Pay the 
> postage on your letter. The U.S. postal currency, but no-other, taken for fractions of a dollar. 
pax Do not remit by an Express Company, unless you pre-pay the vharges. 

B@~ Persons ordering the Magazine from Agents, or dealers, must look to them for the supply of 
the work. The publisher has no agent for whose contracts he is responsible. 

a@ Subscribers, in a club, can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If desired, it will 
be sent to as many different post-offices as there are members of the club. 

s@- Always say, in remitting for a club who is the person entitled to the poelee. Additions 
to clubs may be made at the price paid by the rest of the club. 

Ba The postage on this Magazine is twelve cents yearly, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
office where the subscriber resides. 

B@F~ Subscribers, in the British provinces, must remit twelve cents extra ry: to pre-pay the 
American postage to the lines. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS | 


SENT BY MAIL, FREE OF POSTACE. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS FOR THE PEOPLE! if 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS FOR THE ARMY !! 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS FOR THE NAVY!!! 


Persons residing at a distance may have a beautiful Photograph Albwm sent them, on receipt of the amount, by mail. 
Parties ordering may rely uj ee the most approved styles, bound in rich Turkey Morocco, Ivory, Pearl and 
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one Mountings, ented and Beautiful Clasps. These are the cheapest and best, and offered at less than city prices. 
In ordering, please send the plainly written, of the Town, County and State. 
Photograph Cards of leading Generals and Statesmen inserted at ten cents each. 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, ROYAL 18mo. NEW EXTRA SIZE SMALL QUARTO, FOR THE 
CENTRE TABLE. 
Fagteereet portrai 275 re ina Album, turkey morocco antique, 49 por- 
h Album, turkey moroccb, 40 portraits, wideee 250 | ___EGIES, ., rece. seeesoeevnerrensensvenenseneunresvaransvesnenees senrenes 
Photograph Alvum, turkey, extra gilt, 5U portraits..... 3.50 Photograph Album, turkey morocco antique, 50 por- 
PH H ALBUMS FOR THE eee ed coe ee poss ote age LsdS \edbaode mf 6.00 
TABLE, ROYAL 12xo. Watt a ee ee 
All the following have two clasps. Photograph Album, turkey morocco, alto reli 50 
Photograph Album, co, 50 portraits $3.50 aos vory ornaments, tooled edges... 8 
Photograph Album, turkey, extra 4 gilt, 40 portraits..... 8.75 P en 6 Atbum, turkey moroceo, beautiful paneled 
Album, turkey, extra gilt, 50 portraits..... 4.00 | —=- ides, 60 portraits..........rsmrsrs rere. seeees 6.25 
iene oe ine oman QUARTO, TWO FORERAEES O8 4 
hotogray h Album, turkey, ey, alto relievo, 50 por- PAGE. 
vory ornaments, tooled edges .....+- ..-.00r++ +» 6.00 
ra sanberem, diktnamd shdas Photograph Album, morocco, 80 portraits............ see» 
50 pg aes fa nmen B 3 tooled edges ............ -- 6.50 ees Album, turkey morocco antique, 50 por- 
ioe Photogreph ‘Album, turkey morocco antique, 100 por- 
Photograph Album, blank and gold, two c Photograph Album, turkey morocco, alto relievo, 80 
‘tivem, bleak hed two clasps, ee we a sehas nee to relievo, 100 
am, wo Album, turke a 
100 portraits, —— ates oridbhnesesathngill 14.00 raits, ivory poke abe f tooled edges... .............- 
Phé@tograph Album, blank and “Ens, two ang Photograph Album, turkey morveco, beautiful paneled 
200 portraits, ivory qenpanme, Toe ed edges.......... 17.50 sides, 1 its, ivory ornaments, tooled edges ... 9.00 





WILLIAM W. HARDING, 
Manufacturer and Publisher, No. 326 Chestunt Street, Philadephia: 


HAIR UPROOTED IN FIVE MINUTES 


BY THE USE OF 


UPHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER: 


This Powder has been found highl beneficial and of great use to ladies whq hi cont 
afflicted with superfluous hair, principally when its growth has been confined to Copper 
“Jip and side of the face, giving a masculine turn to the whole features. It will B a 

be a great addition to the toilet, as the-use of any sharp instrument is entirely; 
the hair is removed in FIVE MINUTES after its ——, WITHOUT 
THE SKIN. #@> Mailed to any address for $1.25, by dj ‘ve 


S. C. UP 
No. 25 South Eighth Street, Bhi 
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